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FOREWORD 


Dr. S. P. Cliatlcrj(H"*s *'licii«al in Maps** is soinulhiii^ iiu>rc than an Allas of lh<* <r)nv(‘nlionaI 
type : it provitkfs a fairly sot io-cennomic: pictiirt.^ t>l conic: in pot ary Penpal. 1 lia\'c bc'cn 

ac([iiainlcc_l with Dr. C^hatUrr jee’s wtJi k Jor a iiniiibcr oi y<*ars. Ilis carto<^i aphital i cprcscniaCions 
of Hcn<»al dc^piciing tlic toj)ojtpaphy, vital statistics and oihtrr social and economic data, arc in 
many icsprr.ts rcrnai kablc fejr their scic iitilic arc iiiacy and nu iic iilous de tail and break ne w ground 
ill oiir country. In otht:r countries, \ asl stnns liave l>c*eii spent in compilinj^ spc'c ialisc^d anci 
dt^iailed maps, embodying environmental and soc.io-eccnioiiiit inlorniai ic»n, which i^ive ns a Nivid 
f»rasp and mastery ol data, siicli as no incite statistical haiidljook can |K)ssibly coiivc*y. Its 
iiiiportaiic:e, specially in relation to national planning and rcconsmic tion cannot )>e 
over-emphasised. I’lie Grc*at Soviet World .Atlas is the mcjsl comprehensive ol all atlases so far 
produced in tlie woi Id. "I’iie compilation c>f the maps lor tlie Atlas alone cost the Sovic*r 
Government some thrc'c* million roidilc's ; ancl it was made: oliligalory lor seientilu* worker> and 
institutions in thc^ country to assist in the compilation oJ this work. In oiir couniiy, wt: base 
no Atlas evc‘n remotc-ly ajipioaching the Scn'ic^l eflort in scicaiiilic dc'tail and comprelK'nsivc*ness. 
Nevertheless, wlial Dr. Ghatlei je e and his co-workers have ]>rodnced with ne gligible rc soiin c s 
at thc‘ir command, deservc\s eveay jiraisc*. 

I hope siicli efforls on his part and on the part of oiIkin elsc-wJure in India will receive 
sujijiort and encouragement at tlie hands of the State and will he jiroperly co-ordinalc cl witli its 
]:>laiis for social and economic reconstruction. 



New Delhi, 
March 14, 1949. 



PREFACE 


I his is not folU^clion ol Joe inajis oi ilu* c on\(‘oi ionaj ixpc. It (onlains a nnipher 

(W s]K*( bast-el on Jicld anti lib|a)'^ woik, eaiT it ti f>ui bv tht- anJlioi loi a nnnil)i < <*l 

\e.‘a!s with ihe^ fnianeial ;issis!aiue‘ ol tiu* lbii\t*rsii\ <»| (lahiitta. 1 Ijc obsc r\ iii i< mis anil siaiisiiis 
W(*ii‘ tlifii plo! le.‘el on laj‘^i>(‘ scale- maps, mainl\ lor ilu* |»nipost' ol it-athinj^ ihi* LM'oj^iapln of 
licn^al tf) lbn\cisil\- p(»st ^laelnatt- siutk nts. So-nr ol ilit- maps win- sulist (jui tn 1 y i \liibii( il in a 
^co^raphieal exhibition, eipcnt-el in C^alturia by l*rolt-ssoi L. I)u(ilt\ Siamp ol I.onilon l’ni\Msiiv 
in Jaiiuaiy, HM/. It was thi n sno^cste-el tliai the ma])s Ijt- piinn-ti in tin* lorm ol an atlas, ami 
the* r(‘vision t>l iJk- maj>s lrr>m the jjrotliH ti(»ii point *jI \ it-w was laLrn up soon aln r. In ihf 
incantime- eanii' the niove incnt loi (]u‘ partition i>l U(-n^al, win n iht' inti-lliLu ntsia ol Imlia in 
^e’luaal and bi*ni;al in paititidai. betanu* almosl. o^ t-i niulii nuip t oust ions, and ni.i])s ol t-\<‘rv 
kind went* in mrai drmand A spet ial map was prrpart-d in tia- I)<‘parimrnt ol (h o^iaplu of 
(^aUntta IhnAin.sitv undt-r llu* ditc-elie)}) ol tiu- antiior. indiiatim^ tiu piohablr boundaiv liir 
bftwten) W'e'sl ami 1‘^asi litnoal, il H(’nji>al wetc to Ik pai l it ionrd. I In- j)td)J it at ion ol that map 
aronsrd Inriln’r iincrcst in eai lo<j,raplnt al ir|)»t-si-ntations. ami it was tht-n li lt, and > i,‘;lnlv so, ihat 
a sff. ol maps depietintr tJif entire- lit-lil ol the in/oi^iaplo ol licntJal mit;lii pm tht* numbt is ol tht* 
Bengal IVnindarx (iommissirm on the i i?>Jn iraek. I lad tin* maps hri n in [>iint lx lore* ihr iinal 
aw'ard ol Sir (!yiil Raelilillt*, thftt* \^*otd(l pe-iliaj>s liave* btt-n a ttiotr icasimal.jr i>ariiii«)n ol Ik-tt^al 
to tlu‘ sal islartion oi tin- two majoi eommnnilics ol thr inovimr, Hindus and Muslims, Most of 
the* maps, as pre^si ntfd in the* atlas, have* thr Radtlillr lint- maikt d on t!it:m, whiih ean br srrn to 
run across imjxntani roads and railways, il)(*rt*])v disi iipt iiij:; tin* t-.xisLino tianspoii sNstt nis and 
breaking np arras of regional unity. 

Tl is hoped dial some of tiu* Tnaf)s, iiuorpenated in ifie atlas, may lu* of list* in coniu'etion w'ith 
j banning ol national dcvelopnu’in, i (*ha])ililai itni aiul re* tmsirin lion. In an\ tase. ilie distiibn- 
tional patterns displa\(‘d by the ma]>s will be of interest to statist it ians anti ei t)nr)misls. I'lu* atlas 
may stTve another nseftd jmrjxise, Sinei* it is a sou t)l ‘sitx k taking’ of the national resoniees 
of tIu! prt)N inee at the lime the liritish withdrew’ born India, and Bengal was pauitioiu-d, it mav 
have some xaJue as a hisi#)rieaJ de>tnment in maj) lonn Jot the tompaiison t)f iJic* Ininre eee>nom> 
e>f both West Bengal anti Kaslei ii Pakistan (hast Bengal) wiili their past (oimmxn liatlititm. 
The seiinee^s of inlt)rmaUon ate nt>led in the? ie*xi aeitmipanying the* maps. J'Ju* agritidlnral 
maps, though primarily based on the slat istits toilet ted anti ]>id>lished u tcntly l)y the Agi it idtnrai 
Department of Bengal, are re\ise*d in the light of the lindings of the land utilisation survey 
work can it'd out by the anihoi in ei riain districts of Bengal. Agiienliural statistics ri-lating tf) 
the Svihcl district, w’hif h now' lorms pan of Fasirm Ikikistan. eoidd not l)e se tiired. hence the 
old name ‘East BengaP has b(a.*n retained in the text. 

M1u' author is well aware of the defirieiicies in the atlas. It haidiv a|>proafhes any ol the 
rerentlv published standard Eiiroju^an regional atlases in c(nu|»if-lu nsiveness or fini* litIiographir 
tethnifiucx For lack of co-opf’vaiion, hisiorifal facets and otlur \abiabk* statistics loidd not l)C 
secur<*d in time' to turn tliem into maps. For reasons ol c-fonoinv. (lie ma])s coxdd not be juinti d 
on larger scales or in rolours. The* ‘dot methoeP is extensively used, being tlu' simplest. i|ui(kest 
and Ic'ast exjii'iisivc* from the production standpoint. It is tine* that all the maps ronkl not lie 
drawn originally on llie same* scale*, hut the dislril)niions have, lujweMr. bi'cn shown, as lar as 
possible, on the same base map (Map S). for fariliiaiing comparison. 

Thc^ author gratefully acknowdc'dgivs his inclebtc'dness to the University of Calcutta ior provid¬ 
ing all facilities in connc'ction w'iih the; prc'paralion of the atlas, ami to l^rfilessor P. Banc'rjee, 
the present Vice-Chancellor of the University, on whose recommendation the University sanctionecl 



a gr ncroiis sum for rhe subscription of no less Uiaii 500 copies. the learned Vicc-Chanccllor 

lliereforc, this work owt\s its existence. I'hc* author is also deeply grateful to 

the Hon’ble Dr. Hidhan Chandra Roy, former Vic:c-Chancx‘llor c^f the University 
and nf>\v the Prime Minister of VV(‘st Bengal, at whose instance, tlie Government 

(>£ Wcrsl Bengal luivc* sanc tionc'd the jHirc base of 1^50 cc){)ies for olfic ial use. I'c) 
the Hon’bic* Dr. Svama Prasad Mookerjee, former V'icc;-Clianrcllor C)| ihc' C^ulcntta 
University and now Minister lor Industry and Suj>[)ly, Ctoverumcnf of India, a great 
debt is due.' not only lor writing the Foreword, but also lor lK'l]>ing the author in many ways. 
It was mainly throiurh his efforts that the Department of Geography was C‘staI>Iished in 
CJahiitla University without which it woidd not havt* been jios.silde for the author to make his 
humble contribuli(^ns in the* eaiisc? of gc'ography. 'Flur author olfers his situere thanks to 
Mr. A. K. Cdiaiula, m.a. (Oxoii). Additional Sc*tretary, Department of Education, Government 
of West Bengal, for his warm sym]3athy and emouiagemt'iit. '1‘haiiks att* also tiflered to those 
w]>o assisted him in the prc})aiatioii of the* atlas, especially to Mr. II. Das of Messrs. Eagle 
lathograjiliing Company for his valuable suggestions and for printing and supplying llu^ base 
map frc'c of cost ; and tr» tl)c diaughtsmen of tin* Department of Geography, especially to Sri Anil 
Kumar Dutla. lor the great pains they took in C‘\Cfiiling the* work and to Sri Sanlosli Kumar 
Roy, B. C.om.. for \olnnU‘c*riiig serr<*iai ial work. 'I hanks lire also ollerc'd lr> author’s former 
students, who are now teaching ge*ogra|diy eitlu'r in the Uni\eisity ol Cialciitia, or in one; of its 
e:ojistitiJ(*m colleges. cs|)ec'ially to Sri liirenelra Nath (ianguli, m.a. for his gc‘iu‘ial siipt*rvision, 
to Sri Sujan Bandhab Chattf*rjee, m.sc. for his assistance in tlx* pic paralion of the climatological 
maj>s. and to Sri Siva Prasad Dasgupta, m.sc:. (or his hc'lp in Ilu* drawing of the industrial maps. 
Ill the end. the author lenders his sincere llianks to the pid)lishers. Messrs. Orient l..ongiuans, 
for iiianv courtesies. 


Department of Cieogiaphy 
Calcurta IJnivc'rsity 
Se nate House 
July, 11H8. 


S. P. CHATTERJEE 
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BENGAL IN MAPS 
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DIVIDED BENGAL IN DIVIDED INDIA 

Map 1 


1 he map s1k)ws the ^»c()graj)hi(.al position of Bengal 
against the prescin political sct-iip of India. ^Vith the 
separation of Burma from India in 1937 Bengal lost 
its central position in Fastern India. India’s mastery 
over the Bay of Bengal remained unchallenged, until 
a new State' was carved out as a result of the Radclifle 
Award, and the achievement of independence by Burma 
in HM8. Bay of Bengal is now shared between 

the Indian Ihuon, Pakistan and the Union of Burma. 
J he position ol C'aleutta as a locus of airways 
on the eastern frontier of India between EastcTii 
Pakistan and the Union of Burma on one hand 
and the Indian Union on the otlier, has also bc'c'n 
brought out on the map, V\*iih tlie ceononiic and poli¬ 
tical assertion of India, Pakistan. Burma and other Asian 
countries the jjosiiion of Calcutta on the air map of this 
part of the world will be strategically more important, 
'riie niajj also shows the new frontier lines in relation to 
India and Pakistan. I he north-western frontier lias been 
moved from a more easily de fensible line of hills to the 
Hat }jlains of the Punjab. I he easternmost frontier of 
India, though conforniing to die old boundary line 
between Assam and Burma has somewhat lost its strategic 
value on account of the wedge-like location of the newl> 
foHTiid r.astern Pakistan (the jirovinre of East Bengal) 
bo ween the frontier provittce of Assam and tlie rc'sl of 
India. Hence die Indian Union has three frontier lines 
on the cast. 

Ihe map also shows that the jnest in )>olitica1 map of 
India contains a number of nc'w names, as a result (;f 
the policy of the free India in relation to Indian State's. 
Some of the smaller States, which were siiuaied within 
an Indian province, merged into tlie jiroviiiec. Others, 
which c’ould form ihcinselves into a compact union, for 
their own interest, did so. Three cliffcicnt proccs.sc’s 
liave been recently introduced by the Ciovernment of 
India in relation ic^ the integral ion of Slates, each bc'ing 
applied according to size, geography, and other factors, 
relating to each State or grouj) of States. According to 
the White Paper on Indian Stales published by the 
Government of India (July. 11M8), 5,S5 States covering 
an area of about 254,215 square miles and with a popu¬ 
lation of over 37 millions, either merged with the 
adjacent province, or the centre, or have coml)ined to 
form new Statc‘s. Of these, 219 States with an area of 
84,774 square miles, a population of 120-18 lakhs, and 


a revenue of 118.541-84 lakhs have merged in the 
adjacc-nt provinc e's; 22 States consolidated into two 

cenlially-admiiiisierecl airas.Himachal Pradesh and 

Kutcli, with an area ol 19,001 sc|iiare miles, a population 
of 14-37 laklis and a revenue of about Rs. 165 lakhs; 
294 St.itc's integrated to create six viable units— 
.Saurasthta. Matsya, Vindhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Madh\a Bharat. Patiala and East Punjab States Union, 
covering an aiea of 150,100 square milt's with a popu¬ 
lation of 237-1)1 lakhs and a revcTUie of Rs. 2.810-45 
lakhs. 4 he two Bengal Stales T^ooch Bc-har and 
Eriptira, liave not yet b(*en affected by any merger or 
intc'giation si hcMiie. The following slatenuMU is extrac- 
tc'd from the White Paper. 


1. MKRGEUS wrni T 
I'rovtm r li'hicli utt'rfh'd. 
and the area and hn/^nlatiiai 
of States iluis merged. 

ORIS.SA 

Area-- 23,()37 sciuarr miles, 
i*(»piilati<»n—II)• 4^) lakhs. 


BIMAR 

Area—^>23 srpiare miles. - 
J^jpiilafion --2*08 laklis. 

CENTRAL PROVINCICS 
AND BKKAK’ 

.Area -31,749 srpiare miles. 

I 'opnlation—28 • 34 lakhs. 

KA.ST PILN.IAO 

Area 370 sciuarc miles. 

P< ipulation— 0 • 81 lakhs. 

MADRA.S 

Area- 1,444 sipiare miles 
J 'iipulation—4 • 83 lakhs. 

BOMBAY 

Area—2(),95] scpiare miles. 
Population—44-02 lakhs. 
(174 States involved] 


flK ADJACENT PROVINCES 

.V talc s 


AtliKarh, .Athmalik, Banirn, Baram 
ba, Baudh, Bonai, Daspalla, 
iJlienkanal, ^ (ianppur, Hiiiclol, 
Kalaliandi, Keonjhiir, Khanrlpara, 
Narsin/^j>ur, Nayap,arh, Nilpiri, 
Pal-I ahara, Patna, Rairakhol, 
Runpnr, Sonepiir, 'ralchar, 'figiria. 


Seraikela, K harsawan. 


Baslar. Changhhakar. Chlmikhadan, 
Jashpur, Ivaiilcer, Kawardha, 
Kliairaparh, Korea. Nandpaon, 
Raiparh. Sakti, Sar.-mgarh. Sur- 
gnja, IMaipiir. Makrai. 


J.»>hani, Du j ana, I’ataiidi. 


Banganapalle, I’adnkkoltai. 

Akalkol, Aiindh, Bhor, Jamkliandi, 
jath, Kurimdvvad (Senior and 
Junior), Miraj (Senior and 
J unior), Mndliol, Rumdiirp, 
Sang I i, Sa va n u r, Sa wai it wad i, 

Wadi Jaghir, Janjira, Phaltan, 
Balasiiior, Bansda, Baria, Cam- 
hay, Chhota-Udepur, Dharampur, 
J a whar, i atnawada, Raj pipla, 

Sachin, Surgaria, Sant, hlar, 
Vijaynagar, Danta. Palanpur, 
Jumbughoda, Sirohi; and the 
scini jurisdictional and non-juris- 
dictional thanas, estates, and 
taluks of Gujrat. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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1. HIMACHAI. PKAUKSII 

1 . PA'riAl.A AND EAST PUNJAB STA’i'KS 


















GREATER BENGAL 

Map 2 


'I’liis ina|) hliows tiir extent of CJreatcr !>cn.i;al. based 
on the lan^uajj;(.- s|j»)ken l)y the vast majority of llu* 
[)(‘Oj>Je. J>ennali is the inolliii lon^ne ol ‘d2.‘5 in e\(iy 
1,000 itdiabiLutils ol Ikaii^al, and if it be assumed that 
fHisons bf)ni elsewbeie than in lien^al sjnak other 
lan<;ua.i;es tlian 14erti‘ali, Oaa in every 1,000 o[ lh(‘ |)f»|)ii 
lation born in Jh iilniI use l>enL»ali as tin it mother- 
tont^iitr. Hent^al mav be pfdii it allv di\'ided lo-tlay, l>nl 
this (ommmiitv of Ian',*ua^e will continue to lie the most 
pou'(‘irnl nnilyiiii; factor of Giaater lit ngal. From the 
jsercentage liguies »>n tlie ma]>, one tan see tliat almost 
one Imndi’ccl per cent of the pfOj>!' ol Fast Bengal iiavt* 
Bengali as their tnoiher tongue, and this pertentage is 
somewhat less in West Bengal. Iti Last Bettgai it is 
onh in the Ohitlagojig Dii) "I rads that languages other 
than Bengali are sj)oken by the tnajoiii\ of the {)opu- 
Intion. Sttili is the case with the State of I iipuia. In 
West Bengal, Tiheto Burma diale<ts and Ne pali arc 
also spe)ke*n in Dat jeeling distiict, Maghi iit parts of 
Malda. and Oriya in th(‘ soutltwest ed Midnajnir 
district. 

Outside the limits ol Ixith Wt'st and East Bengal the 
.‘;treas wliere the Bengali language' is s|X)ken by the 
majority of the* jjeople have.* been roughly indicated on 
the map, based on the following ohservalions of Sir 


OexHge Grierse)!) in the Linguistic Survey of India 
Vol. V, l>ait I, p. 12:— 

“ riie Jiengali language: also extends on the wc'sl into 
Gliota-Nagpiir. being s|x>ken in the eastern portions of 
that division, below the })latean of fla/.arihaglt and 
T,e)hardaga. Its western houndaiy runs through the 
district of Singhhhnm, and includes the whole of the 
district of Manhlniin. It then meets the* liilly country 
of the* Santa] Parganas in which languages belonging 
i«) the alien Minida laniilv are sjjoken, and is forced in 
a north easte rly din e lion up to the ri\e*r (janges which 
it crosses near Rajmahal. T hence it tuns nearly due 
north fe)llowing closely the coinse of the Mahananda 
rive*!', through the elistriets of Malda and Piirne'a ii]) to 
the Nepal frontier. On the e’asl it extends into the Assam 
valley where it gradually me*rges into the cejgnale 
Assamese* language. It also otcnjiies tlie Assam districts 
of Svllu t and G-ac har." 

T he map also shows the main co)nnmnicatie)n systems 
in and around Greater Bengid. T he trunk rejads and 
trans-Indian railroads have? made West Ikngal easily 
acce.ssiblc' to the rest of the Indian Union. The* wide 
rivcTs of East Bengal, rhe^ngh they scive as highways 
for water-borne? traffic, present real hindtaiues to other 
kinds of traffic. 


frofu lUigc 2} 

J. GKNTKAl T.Y-\1)MINTSTKKK1) .STATES 
A’c:c Sfatr Old S I a f r s 


HIMACHAL PKADKSII flie: Puiejal. Hill Start*,-, t.f Baidial. 

lia);;lial, Balsnn, Hasliahr, Bliajji, 
Ari?a--10,e)0() sMijan* niiks. iJija, Harknti, niiaini, Jubbal, 
Pnpu1atu)ii—y*.k> laklih. Kottiiilial. Kuniarsaiii, Kimilrar, 

Kiitliar, Nlalilou:, Sanj»ri, aMaiigal, 
.Siriniir, 'I harocli, i.'Iiaiuba, Mandi. 
.Suket. 


KUTCH 

An*a -8,461 .stiuarc mill’s. Kutcli. 
Population -5 *61 laUbs. 


A'civ Union 


UNION OF .STATES 

Old Slat 


s 


SAURASHTRA 

Area—.B,88S sriuare miU’s. 
Population— .^S‘22 lakb.N, 
[.317 .States involvctll 


446 units including tlu* .^0 jurisdic 
uonal States of Nawanagai 
IJIiaviiagar, Porbandar, Dbratj 
gueUira, Morvi, (ioinlal, Jafrahad 
Rajkot, Wankauer, Palitaua 
Dlirul, Cliuda, Linibdi, Wadhwaii 
Lakbtar, Sayla, Vala, Jasdan 
Amarnagar, (Tbandevli), Vadia 
Latlii, Muli, Hajana, Virpiir, 
Maliya, Kotda-Saiigani, Jetpur 
Bdkha, Patcii. Kliirasra. 


THE l.JNITED STATE 
OF MATSYA 
.'\rea—7,.s.k> .s(]uarr miles. 
Piipulnt ion- ~18 • 38 lakbs. 

THE UNITED STATE 
OK VINDHYA 
PRADESH 

.Area—^24,610 si|uarr miles. 
Pt^pulafion—35 * 66 lakhs. 


THE UNITJCD STATE 
OF RAJASTHAN 
Area— 29,977 square mi]f^s. 

I'opulation--42 -01 lakbs. 

MADHYA BTIARyVT 
(GW AIJOR*-INDORE 
MAI.WA UNION) 
.-\rea-4e>,273 square miles. 
Piipulatioii 71-.SO lakhs. 

PATIALA AND EAST 
PUNJAB STATES 
UNION 

Area—10,119 sejuare miles. 
Population--n34*24 lakhs. 


Alwar, Bharat]nir, I^holpur, Karanli 


Ajaigarh, Baoni, Barauiidha. I3ija- 
war. Chhatarpur, Charkhari, 
Datia, Maihar, Na.god, Orchha, 
Panna, Kewa, Samthar, .Alipur, 
Banka-Pabari. Bcri, Rhaisaundha, 
Bihat, Bijna, Dhurwai, Gaurihar, 
Garrauli, Jaso, Jigni, Kamta- 
Rajaula, Khaiiiaelhana, Kotlii, 
Lugasi, Naigawan’Rohai, Pahra, 
Paldco (Nayagaon), Sarila. 
Sobawal, 1‘araon. Tori-Fateh- 
piir. 

Ranswara, Bundi, Duiigarpnr, 
Jlialawar. K isliengarb, Kcrtah. 
Partal)garh. Sbabpiira, Toiik, 
Udaipur. 

Alirajpiir, Barwani, Dewas (Senior 
and Junior). Dliar, Gwalior, 
Indore, Jaora. Jhabua, Khilchipiir, 
Narsingarh. Rajgarb. Ratlam, 
Sailana, Sitainau, Jobat, Kalhi- 
wara, Kurwax, Muthwar, Piploda. 


Patiala, Kapurthala, Nabha, Jhid, 
^•ilc*‘kotla, Nalagarh, 
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WEST AND EAST BENGAL 

Map » 


riiis T7ia|> ^Il<)vv^s 1 1)0 adinijiistratjvc dixisions as they 
r xislcd in undivided Ueni>;d. SiiUt I he pan il ion tlif-n? 
have been lew (hanoes. most of the police stations, 
(that is, ihanas), iciainini; tludr old boundaries. 'I'he 
wesieni and noithcaii parts of the' undivided Rental 
now lorm the* West JUn<.;’al piovinee, and the rest ol‘ 
IUnjL;al iiuluilini; the greater part of Sylhet district 
constitutes the new province of Eastern Pakistati. 'I'he 
Kadclilfe lint* as showti on the niaj), separating the two 
ncwJy (onstitut(*d proxinces, follows inaitdy the 
thana boundaries, except in two thanas, Raluighat 
(marked 27 on this majd in Difiajpur district and 
Daulatpur (niarked I on the maj)) in Nadia district. 
As a result of the partilic»n the* following cjiangt‘s ha\e 
been made in West and East Rcngab (1) d'be portion 
of Oinajpur distiirl lying in West Bengal has been 
named West I)inaj])ur with its liead<|iKuters at Balm- 
ghat. (2) J'lie jjortion of Nadia district Iving in East 
Bc'iigal has been named Kuslitia district with its district 
h(’adc[uaiters at Ktishtia. (!1) In Balurghat thana the 
juaiii railway line* including the Hilly railway station 
and the j)oriion lyitig east ol the line acres ap- 

fmrs'imately) has b<?eii included iu East Jiengal. (J) lu 
Daidatpur thana, in Nadia district the original off¬ 
take* of tJie Matabhanga including the* j)ortion lying 
west of the river (11,20(1 acre's approximately) has been 
included in West Bengal, 

RADCLIFEE LINK BE I WEEN WES'F AND 
EASK BENGAT. 

Ihe tc'xt of tlu* Radclille Award is as follows: 

“(I) A line sJiall be drawn along the boundary between 
the fbana of Pliairsidewa in the district of Darjeeling 
and the thana reinlia in the district of Jalpaiguri from 
the point wdiere lliai boundary meets the province ol 
Bihar and then along the boundary between the thanas 
of Teiulia and Raiganj ; the thanas of Pachagar and 
Raiganj; the thanas of Pachagar and Jalpaiguri, and 
shall then continue along the northern corner of the 
thana Dcbiganj to the* boundary of the Slate of Cooch 
Bchar. The district of Darjeeling and so much of the 
district of Jalpaigtn i as lies north of this line shall belong 
to West Be ngal, hut the tftaiia of Patgram and any other 
portioji of Jalpaiguri district which lies to the cast or 
south shall bc'long to East Bengal. 

** (2) A line shall then be drawn from the point where 
the boundary between the thanas of Haripur and 

(fur the mmes of the police-jitationSj correspomluig 


Raiganj in tJie district of Dinajpur niec'ts tlu* border of 
tJie province of Bihar t(7 the jjoint where: the boundary 
hetwc'c*ii the disliicts of 2'1-Pargaiias and Khulna meets 
the Bay of Bengal. I'his line shall follow the course 
indicated in the followiitg paragraphs. So much of tlu* 
piovincc* of Bengal as lies to the w<‘si ol it shall belong 
to West Bengal. 

‘•Sul)j(‘it to what has been ptovided in paragraph 1 
above with regard to the districts of Darjeeling and 
jalpaiguri, the remainder of the province ol Bengal 
shall belong to East Bengal. 

“(:i) The line shall run along tlu* boundary between the 
following thanas: 

Haripur and Raiganj, Haripur and Hemtabad, Rani- 
sankail and ITcjuiabad. Pirganj and Hemtabad. Pirganj 
and Kaiiaganj, liochaganj and Kaliaganj, Biral and Kalia* 
ganj, Biral and Kiishmundi, Bital and Gatigarainpur. 
Diiiaj[>ur and Gangarampm. Dinajpur and Knmarganj, 
Chirii Bandar and Knmarganj, IMiulbari and Knmarganj. 
Phulbari and Balurghat. It shall tetmiiiati* at the point 
where the l)c)mulary between Phulbari and Balurghat 
meets the iiorih-south line of the Bengal-Assam Railway 
in the east(*rn corner of the thana ol Balurghat. The 
line shall iiirn dowti the western edge of the Railway 
lands helongiiig to that railway and follow that edge 
until it meets the boundary between the thanas ol 
Balurghat and Panchbibi. 

“(4) From that point the line shall run along the 
honiulary between the following thanas: 

Balurghat and Panchbibi, Balurghat and Joypurhat, 
Balurghat and Dliarnairhal, Tapan and Dhamairhat, 
Tupan and Patnitala, Tapan and Porslia, Bamangola and 
Porsha, Habibpiir and Porslia, Habibpur and Gomasta- 
jiur. Habibpur and Bholahat, Malda and Bholahat, 
English Bazar and Bholahat, English Ba/ar and Shib- 
ganj, Kaliacbak and Shibganj, to the point where the 
bouiitlary between the two last mentioned thanas meets 
the boundary between the districts of Malda and 
Murshidahad on the river Ganges. 

“ (5) Die line shall then turn south-east down the river 
Ganges along the boimdary between the districts of 
Malda and Murshidahad ; Rajshahi and Murshidabad, 
Rajshahi and Nadia, to tlie point in the imrth-western 
corner of the district of Nadia where the channel of the 
river Matabhanga takes off from the river Ganges, shall 

(Continued on page 11) 
to the numbers shown on the map, see the Appendix) 
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RELIEF AND RIVERS 

Map J 


THE RELIEF 

riic cssnuial ^co^japhit Iraluu' of Bengal is tlu* aliiiost 
lotal ahstiuc ol irJid. and lliis hccomrs more* sniking 
Khen ont' sets tJie Iiiglu'st mountain s^stem in the world. 
I he Himalaya with its ma jest it peaks Mt, Kvercsl 
(LlJt.hlO feet) anti Kant hen jnnga (I2S,I Ih feel) t)\erlook 
ing ii in the north, anti extiemely diss(‘ried plateaus and 
hills tising ahrnptly Irtini the plains in iht* nf)rth-east 
and (ast. It is only in the west that the lt)pf>graphie 
hr(‘ak is least proiiounted, the plains merging almost 
imj>t're(‘|)til)ly intt) a slowly lising plateau. The plains. 
ht)wever, extend lK'\ond the limits of Iktigal through 
wide gaps. I’ht* plains of lit iigal. thougli tharatttTis 
tit ally Hat. havt' been nnctjuallv aggradetl, with the 
lesult that st>me lit‘ above lltKul-Ievel. and others remain 
h(*low ilu* watei tahlt‘. I bis tliflerentt’ in levtd trxerts 
(onsiderahle irdhien(<‘ on agiitnhnre. Ion example, in 
tlic northern part t)f 1 ij)pera district tliere is (ntddy 
growing tm land t)I tme level r)r ariothei all ifit‘ v<‘ai 
round. I he plains tan he hrtjadlv gion|)ed intt> tlnee 
classes : the older del fait and llf»od plains lying n(»rth ol 
the Ganges Padma-Meghna axis, the yoiingta deltaic and 
Hood plains Iving south ol the axis, and the eiosional 
and IltKHl plains lying west r>l the lihagirathi HooghJy 
river. 1 he trcauls (»l the conitmr lines and river courses 
indicate that the genetal slojie rd ea<h of these three 
groups of plains is in a iliflerem diiet tion, south-east, 
.south and east re.speciively. 

The surfaces of iht old(*r della have het'u partially 
prest'vved in tin Bariud. Madhupur and Lnlniai hills, 
'rhesc were upraised and suhset|uently flisset ted by the 
rejuvenated rivers. There is evidenee to suggest that 
at least .some portion ol the older delta is still rising 
(Lalmai hill.s). The broad sw(*lls of this della both in 
th(‘ Bariiid and Madhupur plains, which are not dis¬ 
cernible in the map, are interpreted as natural levees 
of the formei disliihutaries. I’he youngei delta is in 
manv respects typical. It is a combi nation of flood and 
deltaic jdaitis. It is extremely low-lying and has a web 
of distributaries, especially in the south. If the sea were 
to rise some 25 feet its greater part including the city 
of Calcutta would become submerged under water. The 
surface is studded by a number of depressions, locally 
known as hils, which are covered by salt water (as in 
the tidal Salt Lakes near Calcutta) or by fresh water (as 
in th(' Madaripur biJ). 


rile map also shows tliai llie delta lace has not advanced 
sufficiently in the east, at hast not to the same extent 
as ill the west, despite* the fact that tlie hulk of silt¬ 
laden rivc'i watc'rs {liter the sc'a there. 

I here an* two ( xplanations for this. f)ue is that the 
two tidal wav'(‘s in the Bay c:oining from I Ik* west and 
exist are excej^tionallv strong and cairy a large part of 
the su.sptnded river silts, which gel deposited where 
these two wave's nuei nearer tin* \vest(*rn face of ilu* delta, 
riu' tidal bores wliiih arc* stronger in the wc‘St, as 
indii ated by the one-fool tidal contour, c arry some of 
the suspencleci material far inland and deposit it partly 
on the* bed of the* (‘siuaiies and partly in adjace’ni Hood 
basins, raising the ir levels. Si'condlv, the tnain channels 
of the (Ganges we re until re'cenllv in the* west, and he^nce 
the elella-I)uildiiig moveme lU must have* been more active 
then* in the past than at present. It has also been 
point(‘(l out that I litre has been ve'iy little indeed by 
way ol extension of the ele’lla faee* seaward in the last 
two centuries. Tlie* (iangt's delta is nnieiue in this 
respe’d. This static nature of the de*lta may be ascribed 
to the except tonal depth of the foiiliiieiital sJielf hor- 
deriiig the cerast, which is being at picsein filled up by 
tlie river sediments. One of the submarine canyons has 
be'en shown on the map. It may he that there were 
many othcTs, which got Idled up by the river-silts. The 
plains lying west of the Bhagiraihi river have a diifcrc'nt 
life history. T his part of Bengal is dennitedy older, 
and the ge*iu'iHl slo|)e of the* land is somewhat steeper, 
rhere* are a mimlx’r of terraces extending from north 
to .south. These* Hals grade* into mild niidnlations, and 
wlu'ievei harder rocks like granites or gneis.scs Cir quar- 
li/iles come to the* surface*, they have* been dissected into 
hills or ridges. The most crmspicnons hills are found 
in the sonih-we.st of Bankura cli.slrict and north-west of 
.Midiuipur district, which rise to a height of over 1,000 
feet and have been considerably dissected. The Shnsunia 
hill and the Biharinalh Parbat in Bankura district appear 
a.s nionadnocks, and dominate the landscape. 

There is another type of plain lying at the foot of the 
Himalaya. This is the typical piedmont plain of the 
Terai and Western Duars. It is porous and well drained, 
and is the ideal home of lea plantations, wherever soils 
have lx:cn developed and irrigation facilities htivc been 
provided. 

Behind the 'I'erai plain rise several ranges of the 
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Hini<'ilaya to tlic stiipcncloiis heights of over 10,000 feet 
ill Darjeeling district. "^Ihe ranges have l)t?en consider¬ 
ably (lis,s(*cted by powerful streams and excessive rains, 
and coTisisi of a ninnher of erosional surfaces at diflerent 
Ie\(’ls, with a wide range' eif climate. 

J'lie hills in the J'ripura and Chittagong Hill 1 lacts 
nm from north to south, intervened by valleys with an 
averages width of 10 miles. 1 hey inaease in height 
towards the cast. 

TWE RIVERS 

‘riu' piine ipal rivers ol Jkngal ate of alloge ne' ty[)(‘ in the 
sense that they ha\c tlu ir sources in distant hills and 
mountains where lhe\ are fed paitly by the melting of 
snows and partly by rains. 'Ehey How for liundreds 
of miles before entering the vast plains of liengal, which 
stretch in all diredions, and lie almost at the hast* level 
(d erosiem. d'hc Canges (Cranga), the Riahmapntra and 
the Meglma, the three largest ri\er systems f)f India, 
merge together in llie ])lains of Rengal, before enteiing 
the si^a. All these liavt* larger Hows in iIk; wt t summer 
season and p(‘riods of low water before the rains set in. 
For example, the discharge of the (ianges near the 
Hardinge bridge Hnctnaled from (as observed 

on Hlh June) to ir)J!5,12‘l ensets (as observt'd c)ji 
2Hth Aiignst) in a partiddar year (MM2) for wiiich 
records are available. I'liest,* three rivers reteive between 
tliern the wat(‘r.s of all the other streams, except the 
Subarnan'kha in the w(?st, and the Karnaphnli and a 
few others flowing south of it, in the east, and go on 
distributing their waters through a large numbci of 
channt'ls on their seaward march. Of tlic three, tlie 
(iange.s is by far the most important. South and also 
north of its present priiuij)ai channel, locally known as 
the Padma, its waters How, at least part of the year, 
through a number of distributaries. T he Bhagiralhi 
(Canga) is its westernmost and was at one time its 
priiu:ij)al channel, the lower reach of which was named 
the Hooghly by English sailors in tlie sevcnieenth century. 
TJiis river is of vital imporiaiicic' not only to the |>restaU 
province of West Ihngal, bm also to tJie wboli! ol 
Northern India, as on its banks stands Cialcnlta. the 
largest port of India. From the dry weather flow of the 
river it is evident that it is dying in its iqiper rc?ach and 
that the conditions of its left-bank fcedcas, ilu! Bhairab- 
falangi and Matalilianga arc? no better. (I'Jic average 
flow for .seven months, December to June : Bhagirathi at 
Jangipur, Gl msecs; Rhairah-Jalangi at Muklearpiir, 100 
cusec:s; the Matahhanga at Cluiaclanga, Ji50 cusecs). It 
has been snggc’^ted that a barrage, if built across the 
Ganges somewhere between Godagari and Lalgola. will 
help in the resuscitation of the Bhagirathi. Beside.s the 


Matahhanga, the Ichamati-Raiinangal flows near the 
jm'sent boundary between West and East Bengal. It is 
a perennial river, with a flow of over 30,000 cusecs at 
Basirhal. East of the jirc^sent boundary the only river 
that canies sufficient cjuantity of Ganges waicT is the 
Garai-Madhmnati'HaringJiaia (58,970 cusexs at I'ona). 
Fmiher east lies the Aria! Khan (I,.30,272 cusecs) which 
was the main channel of the Canges licfore it tnrnc^d cast 
to join tlu‘ Meghna. TJu^re are a nunihtT of estuaries, 
each resembling an arm of the sea, between the mouths 
of th(‘ Hooghly and the Meghna. West of the Marin- 
ghata thc-se are kc?pt open by tidal waters and local rains. 
I he right hank trihutaric's of the Bhagiralhi and 
Hooghly belong to a diflcTcnt rivcT regime. Fliey run 
more or less from west to east, each iiuh’pendent of the 
othcT, through wide alliiviiim-fdled irouglis. They an* 
mere trickles in the greater part of the year, but with 
the advent of the monsoonal rains they become nnforcl 
able*, and arc* often subject to violent and dctsirnctive 
floods. Tlie Damodar is the typical (.‘xample of this type 
of river, the pre liminaries for the training of which, as 
ontlincxl in tlie IXamodar Valley Project, have just l>(?en 
completed. The flow of this rivcT in high water and low 
water months was rc!j)oired as follows: March, 1251 
ensexs : Septeniln r. 9f),93() cusecs. The Ajay which lies 
further north, heconics completely dry in Mav and dis¬ 
charge’s over 12,000 cusecs of water in August. 

'rh(‘ North Bengal plains are bordered on the (?ast by 
the Bralnnapnlra (Jamuna) and on the south by the’ 
(»angc‘s (Padma), and across them flow the I'ista, Maha- 
nanda and many other streams. Before 1787 the Tista 
used to flow into the? Gangers through the Alrai channe l, 
and its waters were also clistrihnted through tlu’ Kara- 
loya and Pnnarhhaba. Since its divc’rsion niosi ol the 
rivers of Northern Bengal have been deprivccl of their 
headwater and are now dying. The Mahananda is the 
only excc'ption, bm ev(;n this river shows a tendency to 
leave’ its presc’iit bixl through Bengal, and take to newer 
westerly channels. The present Tista and all the other 
rivc'rs which flow east of it, the Jalclhaka-Dharla, Torsa- 
Raidak and Sankosh-Gangadhar, bedong to the same’ 
rc’gimc. 'Fliey are all Himalayan rivers, and their levels 
rise all of a sndcicn even 2 to 3 feet in a day and subside 
(juickly wirliout ap|»rcciable damage to croj)s resulting 
from this submersion. 

I’he Brahmaputra perhaps carries more water than the 
Ganges, the maximum discharge being some 2,000,000 
cusec:s. Its present couise runs much to the west of its 
former channel, whidi still flows past Mymensingh town 
and carries some Brahmaputra water, especially in the 
wet summer season. 

The Dhaleswari, Burhiganga and Lakhya are the other 
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important perennial streams which How in between the 
Jannma and MeoJina. I'he winter discharges of How of 
the first two arc considerably low^er than that of the 
Lakhya. (In February. 4he Dhalcswari discharges 
the ihuhiganga H.bfHJ and tlic Lakh)a liO.fiOH ctisecs). 
riitar discharges in the moiisoonal nionihs are higher. 
(In September—the Dhalcswari. 1,51,508; the Riirhi- 
ganga, I,OS,305: and the Lakhya 93,5(i5 cusexs). Thus 
the l,akhya is tlie more steady river and has on its banks 
some growing indnsti'ial centres like Narayanganj. 

Unlike the Canges and Brahmaputra the Meghna is 
fed ( iiliiely by rain water. I’he excessive rains on the 


southern slopes of the Meghalaya and in the Kaslcin 
Hills and Surma X'alley find tlieir way iuio the diaunel 
of the Meghua and make it a Jormidable river. 'The 
presence of a number of large alluvial lakes, kically 
known as haois. along (he (omse ol ilu* Meghna tends 
to make tiu* flow more iiiiifonn than titai of the (jianges 
or ibahinaputra. 

FaNt ol the M(‘ghna the ouh river of impoitance is (he 
Kainaphiili, the moiiili of whidi jnovides the maiiiimc 
outlet ol Last Bingal. and wliose uppi'i teaclu's lavour 
the insiallalioii of luditreleclrie plants. 


WESr AND EASl benc;al 
(Continued [row l)agc 6) 

(onstiiule the boundary between East and West Bengal.” 
“From the point of the river Canges where! the* channel 
of the river Maiabhanga takes off the line sliall run 
along that cltainiel to the northernmost point where it 
meets the boundary between the thanas Danlat|>nr and 
Karinipnr. Ilu* middle line of the main channel shall 
constitute tlu! actual boundary. 

“From this standpoint the boundary between East and 
West Bengal shall run along the boundarie's between 
the thanas Danlatpur and Karinipnr, Caiigani and 
Karimpur, M(!herpur and Tehalta, Meherpur and 
Chapra, Damurhnda and Chapra, Damuihnda 
and Krishnaganj, Chiiadanga and. Krishnaganj, 
)ibannagar atid Krishnaganj, jibannagar and Hans 
kbali, Maheshpur and Ranaghat, Mahesh])nr and 
Bongaon, Jhikargadia and Bongaon, Sarsa and 
Gaighata, Gaighata and Kalaroa to the point where the 
boundary between these thanas meets the l)onndary 
between the districts of Khulna and 24-Parganas. 

” rhe line shall then run south along the boundary 
between the districts of Khulna and 24-Pargauas to the 
point where the boundary meets Bay of Bengal.” 


RADfJ.lFFE LINE BK I WEEN EASE BENGAL 
AND ASSAM 

line shall b(‘ drawn from the point wluae the 
boundarv between the thanas of J*atliarkaiidi and 
Kiilama meets the frontier of J ripnra Slat(? and sliall 
rtm north along the boundary between the thanas of 
Karimganj and Batlekha, and then ahmg the (lonndaiy 
between the thanas of Karimganj and Beam* Ba/ar to 
the point where tliat boundary meets the river Knsiyaia. 
'Mie line shall then run trj ilie east taking the riv<‘r 
Knsiyara as the boundary and run to tlu' point where 
that riv(T meets the boundary between iJie disltiils ol 
Sylhel and Ciadiar. I'lte (enlre line of main stream or 
channel shall constitute the l)onndary. So mndi of tlu^ 
distiht of Sylhel as lies to the w(*st and north of this 
line sliall lie detached from the piovince of Assam and 
iransfcTred to the province of East Bengal.” 

fFhe boundary line between \Vk‘st and East Bengal 
in Danlatpur thana. Kusluia distriet (marked 1 on the 
niaj)) slionld not coincide with the thana boundary, as 
shown on the map. It should run a little east of the 
western boundary of the thana, along the original ofl^ 
take of the Matabhanga]. 
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RIVERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Map 5 


Major James Reniicll carried out an intensive survey of 
the river systems of Bengal between 1765 and 1773. and 
prepared a series of maps, "riiis map is based on those 
sliecis. Since Rennell’s time the rivers of Bengal have 
deteriorated and have changed their courses consider¬ 
ably, Renneirs remarks on the rivers of Bengal are no 
longer true. He wrote “Tlu! Ganges and Brahmaputra 
rivers, together with their numerous branches and ad- 
junefs, intersect the country of liengal in such a variety 
of directions as to form the most complete and easy 
navigation that can be conceived. So equally and 
admirably diffused arc those natural canals, over a 
country that apj)roaches nearly to a perfect plane, that 
after excepting the lands contiguous to Burdwan. 
Birbhum etc., which may be reckoned a sixth part of 
Bengal, we may safely pronounce that every other part 
of the country, has even in the dry season, some navig¬ 
able stream within 25 miles at farthest and more 
commonly within a third part of that distance.*’ 

Unlike their present courses, the Ganges and Meghna 
then flowed through independent channels until they 
joined near the coast a little north of Dakhin Shabazpur 
island. The irtain channel of the Brahmaputra, tar to 
the east, later dwindled to a small river. The confluence 
of the Brahmaputra and Meghna was little south of 
Bajitpur, and below the confluence the river was known 
as the Meghna, though the former was the parent stream. 
In Renners time the lower reach of the Brahmaputra 
or Meghna was from four to five miles wide and it ap¬ 
peared to him *as an arm of the sea*. The meanders of 
the Ganges between Boalia and Jalfeirgungc (modern 
Goalundo) were more pronounced than at the present 
time. North of the Ganges Rcnnell had seen a large 
expanse of marshes, and was of the opinion that ‘*the 


Ganges had its former bed in the tract now occupied by 
the lakes and morasses between Nalor and [affiergunge, 
striking out its present course at Boalia. ami passing by 
Puttia.” He also was of the oj)inion that the Dhales- 
wari was the original channel of the Ganges, when the 
latter used to join the Brahmaputra or Meghna near 
Fringybazar (modern Narayanganj). Along the delta 
face he noticed no less than eight openings, each of 
which, according to him. had been in its time 
the principal mouth of xhv (iangt‘s. in RennelTs 
time the Siimlarbans were also composed of 'a 
labyrinth of rivers and creeks'. All ol these carried 
salt water. ex(e|)t thost* that immcdiat(*ly (onnnunicated 
with the princi])al arm of the Ganges. Of tlie dis- 
tribuarics of the Ganges flowing through central 
Bengal the Clhaiulana was the most important river, 
it w^as navigahh? throiigliout the year. Renncll did 
not refer to tlu* Garai, as it must have been an un¬ 
important river in liis time. Next in iinporiaiuc was 
the Jalangi. The Cossimbazai' (the Bhagirathi) river, 
as now-a (lays, used to be dry from ‘October to May*, 
in North Bengal tlu^ changes in the river courses since 
his time art? no less striking, i’he Tista used then to 
join tlie Gang(is. In its lower reach it used to *run 
almost parallel to the Ganges for nearly 150 miles'. 
And during the dry season the waters of the Tista 
used to ‘run into those of the (ianges by tlie two distinct 
channels, situated about 20 mil(?s from each other'. 
The Tista waters also used to flow through the Punar- 
bhaba and a number of channels to the? east including 
the Karatoya. West of the Bhagirathi the changes of 
river course are few. Kvtvn tlu* Damodar had almost 
ceased to flow through its eastern channel before 
entering the Bhagirathi above Hooghly. 
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ROCKS AND SOILS 

Map 6 


Hard (onsolidaU'd rocks (mKio]) in limited areas in 
JkiP^ul. riu* oldest ol these are lonnd in the western 
uplands, and also in the (xin'ine north, lormiug the 
Ikirjeeling Himalaya and Biixa hills. In the etast the 
renks are less t^nnpact and niiuh younge), and on 
(Tosioii have given rise to ridges and valU'ys. 

In the Darjeeling area J'ertiary rocks (soft massive 
sandstones) occur as a narrow hand along the fcK>t of 
the Himalaya. Further north occur (iondwanas (sand¬ 
stones, ({narl/iles, shalc*s, ajicl beds of friable anthrac:iie 
coal), overlain by a thousand feet of slatc's, phylliies, 
and (juart/ites (the Daling series). T he higher slopes 
arc^ foinied of haicl gneisses and mica-schists. A 
thorough |)ros])e(ling of the hills may lead to the dis- 
co\ery of ric Ji clc j)Osits of iron and cojjper ores, graphite 
and coal. 

In the western part of West Ikngal runs a belt 
of Archaean gneisses and schists along with intrusive 
granites. I'he town of Batiknia stands near the eastern 
e‘dge of this belt. I'he inliers of the Rajmahal basalt 
trap are found in Uirbhnm district in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nalliati. It is in one of the sunken basins of 
the Archac*an terrain that the coal-bearing Gondwanas 
were deposited. Massive laleriics also (onlril)nie to 
the formation of some of the high hills in this tract. 
This upland region is also rich in minerals. Here lies 
one of tlie richest coal deposits of India- the Raniganj 
coalfield. There are also depersits of iron, copper and 
tungsten ores. Mica and alluvial gold also occur in 
many places. Fireclay and chinaday occur extensively 
in the Raniganj coal-field area, and also in Bankura 
district. 

The eastern hills arc? composc’d mainly of upper 
Tertiary sandstones and shales, and are overlain in 
places by unconsolidatcHl ferruginous sands and days 
of Quaternary age. Ihe main ranges are monodinal, 
though there are some folds developed locally. These 
hills contain oil gas, petroleum and tertiary coals. 

The ina)) showing the dlstribiilion of soils is basc*d 
on a reconnaissance soil .survey. It is only in the case 
of lateritic and .saline soils that their boundaries could 
be drawn. Red earths, riv(?r silts, sands and days have 
also been differentiated from the rest. 


Most of the soils are azonal with little or no profile 
devc?lopment. Tliey have been derived from alluvial 
dc’posits, forming Hood and piedmont plains, and 
deltas; and in most ca.ses they are some type of loam. 
On the basis of texture they have been divided into 
sands, loamy sands, sandy loams, rivcT silts or silt loams, 
day loams and days. Pure sands occur mainly along 
the coast, forming coastal sand dunes. Loamy sands 
prevail along the northern bank of the Gangers. Sandy 
loams cover alluvial plains in the north. Along the 
banks of the T'ista, Brahmaputra and Megiuui ri\ers, 
silts or silt loams pr(?dominate. F'Isewhere in the 
plains, clay loam is the predominating type of soil, 
(ilays witli or without muck soils occur in swamps and 
alluvial lakes. T'he hill wash, that is, alluvial fan 
debris, consists of gravels and coarse sands. This lyjjc 
occurs along the foot of the Darjeeling Himalaya and 
llie Meghalaya. I'he soils formed on this material are 
not well developed, and are agriculiiirally useless. 
I'here is one type? of intrazonal soil in Bengal, that is, 
saline soils. Alluvial soils along the coast and espcci- 
ally in the Siindarban area show white elHorcsccnces 
of sodium chloride, as iht‘y arc impregnated with this 
and othcT salts by tidal estuaries. In the eastern part 
of ih(‘ delta where the mighty rivers carry sweet water, 
the percentage of salts in the saline soils is not high, and 
through this region the salts arc^ considerably washed 
down during the rains. 

Under the climatic conditions of Bengal, older alluvial 
deposits in the Baririd region and Madhupur Jungle 
area, and the meiamorphic and gneiss rocks in the 
West, got lateritized, giving rise to younger rc?d earths 
in the first two areas, and older red earths or typical 
lateritic soils and latc?ritcs in the western part of West 
Bengal. 

J'herc arc zonal soils, rich in .sesquioxidcs of iron and 
aluminiurn, poor in silica, and almo.st devoid of colloi¬ 
dal matter. They are difficult to plough, and their 
fertility level is at a minimum. Red and yellow pod¬ 
zolic .soils have developed on the gneisses and schists in 
tlie higher slopes of the Darjeeling Himalaya, and 
humus podzols in the valley bottoms and other dej^res- 
sions. 
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NATURAL VEGETATION 

Map 7 


This niaj) is based on a sketeh-map, csperialJy prepared 
for this atlas by Dr. S. K. Miikherjec, Curator 
of Herbariuiii, l.loyd botanic Carden, Darjeeling. 
Ihe (lassification of natural vegetation, as shown 
on the map, are on a basis of relief, moisture 
conditions and human interference. Man has 
cleared (he tropical dcriduoiis forest from the plains 
of Bengal to make room for rice fields and wherever 
land has been kept fallow it has given rise to grass 
plains. Forests of tropical deciduous type arc however 
in strips in the plains, mainly along the river banks. 
Tree vegetation of luxurious growth is found only in 
the north, south and c:ast of the province, where the 
forests are reserv(*d or protected by the Government. 

rhe forests arc of four types : (1) evergreen forest, 

(2) tropical deciduous forest, (')) mangrove forest, (4) 
swamp forest. Fvergreen forests predominate in the 
north and east where the annual rainfall exceeds 100 
inches, and the soils arc moisturc^retaining. Ihc ever¬ 
green fc.7rests are of two tyj>es: (1) tctrnjxirate ever¬ 
green forest; (2) tropical wet evergreen forest. In the 
Darjeeling Himalaya wet temperate evergreen type of 
forest predomiahtes. Although this type is mainly a 
mixed one, there is a tendency for a few species to pre¬ 
dominate in din'erent altitudes. Lauraceac, between 
0,000 and 7,000 feet; (hiercus lamellosa, between 7,000 
and 8,000 feet; f>. pachyphylla, between 8,000 and 
0,000 feet. Moist temperate evergreen forest also 
occurs in the same mountainous region, generally above 
5,000 feet. T his type is cliaracteriscd by the extensive 
devclojnncnt of coniferous forests. Wherever the 
ranges are exposed on the south, the conifers arc 
replaced by evergreen oaks. Tropical wet evergreen 
forest occurs in the subiriontane tracts in Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri districts, and in Chittagong district and 


Chittagong Hill Tracts. This type is characterised by 
large tall evergreen trees. C'ancs and cither climbers 
arc abundant, and epiphytes of all kinds, and bamboos 
arc numerous. Chittagong evergreen forests are 
replaced in the wc!st by tropical dec:iduc>us trees. Else¬ 
where. tliis type inclucks the following forests: (1) 

sal forests ; (2) dry mixed forests ; Q\) plateau forests 
in West Bengal ; (4) rivc'i forests and the oj)cii decidu¬ 
ous forests of south Bengal. Kliair and sissu trees are 
first planted in newly dc'positcrd gravels and sands in 
the submontane tract as these trees ac t as a soil-binder, 
and later are replaced by sal trees. The uplands in 
VV^c'st Bengal are covcrcxl in many parts witli low jtinglc, 
sometimes cpnt(.‘ dciisc. Fhis scrub jungle is inter¬ 
mixed in the relatively inaccessible areas with trees of 
larger growth. The scrub forest contains 95 pci cent 
of sal (Shorea rolnista), and some mohnwa and palasli 
trees. Mangrove and sunclri forests occur in the 
Sundarbans. These are tidal. MangicA^e forest is 
found along waterways, the banks of which are com- 
posircl of soft tidal mud and go under water at every 
tide. Higher up, is found siindri forest, whc're the land 
gets flooded with modc’ratcly brackish water at every 
high tide. 74ie sundri tree reaches a height of about 
50 feet, and its wood is red in colour and excellent in 
quality, liard, tough and durable. Above ‘salt water 
Heriticra forest’ occurs ‘fresh water Heriliera forest’, 
which docs not fa\c)ur very brackish water. Ncare^r the 
coast the Hcritiera is replaced hy Rhizophoracac and 
many smaller trees, which colonize the mud banks and 
flats. 

The tree growth in swamps is scattered and poor. But 
the undergrowth is thick and difficult to penetrate, 
and consists largely of cancs. 
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RAINFALL MAP OF BENGAL 

Map 8 


■J'his innp shows tJic dislrilnition of normal annual 
raiiiiall in P>cnjj;al. I he isohyetal ifnt*s have been 
drawn at an interval of 20,10 and 4 inches. Of the 
main meteorological divisions ol India, lieiigal is the 
rainiest next to Assam, the normal annual rainfall being 
as high as 78-00 indies, about twice tlu‘ normal annual 
rainlall of the whole of India. '1 he entire agrictdtural 
life in liengal is dominated by rains. I lie liay of 
Bengal braiuh of the s. w. monsoon is mainly respon- 
sil>le for heavy rains in summer. It is augmented by 
depressions and cyclonic storms which originate in the 
Bay and blow over inland areas. 

A study of normal annual lainfall ligures as indicated 
on the map reveal that then* are two widely separated 
regions, whicli receive the largcjst amounts of rainlall 
in Bengal. One ol these regions is situated in the 
south-east coastal tract including the islands in the 
mouths of tlic Meghna, where the annual normal rain¬ 
fall ranges from 120 indues on the north at Noakhali to 
140 inch(‘S on the soutJi at C.ox’s Bazar. Tlie other 
regicin is situated in the mountainous trad in the north 
of Bengal, wIkto the high ridges catch the full force of 
the s. w. monsoon. Idiis mountainous tract could be 
further sub-divided into two regions, one lying to the 
west of the I’ista, botimU’d by the 120-iueh isohyetal 
line. VVitliin this tract the rainfall increases steadily 
from tlie south, that is, from Jaljiaiguri to as far as 
Kurseong (100 inches), and then begins to decrease 
northward all the way to narjeeling (122 indies). ’Mk! 
normal annual rainfall to tlie east of the Tista is some¬ 
what higher. In laet, in this tract lies a region with 
a rainfall of over 200 inches—the inaxinium for Bc'tigal. 
The cause of this higher rainfall is the abrupt rise of 
the Buxa hill from the jdains of the Alipur Dtiars. 

rhe isoliyetal lines indicate dearly that the oceanic 
inilucncc })enetratcs up tJie main valley from the mouth 
of the Meghna as far as the confluence of the. Padina 
and Brahmaputra, the rainfall decreasing with the 
increase in distance from the river banks. The 80-ini;h 
isohyetal line can be taken as a typical example. The 
70-inch isohyetal line shows the same feature along 
the valley of the Padma, but it also bends in a reverse 
direction in the eastern part of the Dacca district, and 
this feature is shared more or less by the isohyetal lines 


of lower rainfall as one proceeds westward. I'liis may 
be taken as an indication of the continental inllucnce 
penetrating into Bengal from the west, thereby mini¬ 
mising the effects of (xcanic winds which not only pre¬ 
vail during the south-west nioii.soon period hut also in 
other monihs of the year, especially during the Nor’- 
wester p('riod fnjiii mid-Mardi to mid-May. 

'l‘he pf.neliation of oct’anic influence has also been 
noticed up the* valley of the Rupnarayan in S. W. Bengal, 
and also throughout the valley of the Ganges or Padma, 
beyond its confluence with the Garai. In fact, the 
irends of the isohyetal lines indicate that there is a 
constant juxtaposition between the oceanic and (ontin- 
eiual winds in Central and West Bengal, resulting in 
a greater or lesser local precipitation. In the greater 
part of jNorth Bengal the rainfall regions form more 
or less parallel belts, rainfall increasing from the valley 
of the Padma nonli-castwards to the extreme north¬ 
eastern bountlary of the province. In the western part 
of South Bengal similar parallel rainfall belts of in¬ 
creasing intc‘nsiiy from west to east liavc been noticed. 
Blit farther inland this simple arrangement lias been 
somewhat disturbed by the occun'eucc of a belt of 
slighth higher rainfall along the western border of the 
pro\’iiice from the Ganges valley to a little north of the 
Kasai. It is, however, wiihin this tract that there 
occurs the* largest continuous area with the minimum 
rainfall in Bengal (.50 inches), extending from Bolpur 
to I’aldanga. Just to the iiorlli of the Ganges lies 
anotlu’r region i>f low rainfall, which lies principally 
in the distrid of Malda, extending for some distance 
into the adjoining distrirr of Rajshalii. A clear 
example of a liigh rainfall atca surrounded by a low 
lainfall region can be seen in the district of Biirdwan, 
extending northwards from the town of Burdwan. 

It is the uncertainty of rainfall that lianipers agricul¬ 
tural activities in Bimgal, more so in West Bengal. The 
bar graphs in the margin indicate the actual annual 
rainfall from 102.5 to 1944 in relation to the mean 
annual rainfall (rejm^sented by dotted horizontal line) 
in six typical meteorological stations of West and East 
Bengal. In the northern hills (Buxa) the total annual 
rainlall remained less than the annual mean in most 
of the years, and one year (1929) had an exceptionally 

{Continued on page 22) 
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RAINFALL IN FOUR TYPICAL MONTHS 


Th(? four majxs show the distribution of normal rainfall 
in four typical months—^April, June, July and 
December. 

APRIL 

Map 9 

In the month of April the nonnal rainfall varies 
loufthly hf^tween 1 and 8 inches. April rain faci¬ 
litates the preparation of land for the sowing of 
jute, aus and broadcast ainaii rice. Rainfall of over 
7 inches is recorded in a few stations, in the extreme 
north-east of Jalpaiguri (Ruxa—8-8 inches), and in 
isolated pockets in East Bengal (Palang in Faridpnr 
being the typical example, 8 inches). The prevailing 
rainfall in the region, lying east of the Brahmaputra- 
Padma-Meghna, is between 5 and 7 inches. This 
partly accounts for the agiaciiltural prosperity of this 
region. To the west of it lies a belt of intermediate 
rainfall (8 to 5 inches), wdiich is narrower in the 
middle, and broader in the north and south. Further 
west the rainfall is the lowest (1 to 3 inches), llie 
whole of the main souihern block of the present West 
Bengal province is included within this belt. Within 
this tract several stations receive even less than one 
inch, indicated by circles on the map (Monteswar in 
Burdwan, 0«5G inch; Tiidpur in Bankura, 0*7'1 inch; 
Asansol, 0-78 inch). 

yUNE 

Map 10 

In the monih of June the south-west monsoon 
sets in, and heavy precipitation is recorded in all the 
stations. The normal rainfall ranges from 7 to 39 
inches in West Bengal. A failure of rain in June is 
not rare, and when it happens it makes a good aus 
rice crop impossible and delays dangerously the pre¬ 
paration of seed beds for transplanted aman rice. 
Rainfall is found to decrease from south-east to north¬ 
west along the Meghna-Padma-Ganges axis. In this 
month very high rainfall is recorded in three areas, 
two lying in the northern mountainous region 
(Kurseong, 33 inches; and Buxa, 39 inches) and the 
other in the south-eastern coast (Cox’s Bazar, 30 
inches). The next highest rainfall (19 to 25 inches) 
is recorded in the? rest of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri 
districts and in Gooch Behar and the Tista Valley in 
the north ; in the north-eastern part of Mymensingh 
(Durgapur). and in the coastal belt surrounding the 
mouths of the Meghna, including the islands. The 
region of the lowest rainfall for this month (7 to 10 
inches) also lies in West Bengal, covering practically 
the whole of Burdwan and Hooghly districts, • half of 


Bankura and parts of Midnaporc, 24‘Parganas, Nadia, 
Murshidabad and Malda districts. I'he rainfall within 
the zone increases from cast to west. This zone is 
narrower in the north and wider in the south. It is 
surrounded on all sides by a wider zone of higher 
rainfall (10 to 13 inches), h'urthcr west lies a still 
higher rainfall area (13 to 10 inches). The last tw'o 
zones cov(‘r tlic greater part of Bengal. 

JULY 
Map 11 

July is the rainiest month in Bengal. The map 
shows that the distribution of rainfall in this month 
is more uniform than in the preceding month. The 
normal rainfall ranges from 7 to 50 inches. Abundant 
July rainfall is ( ssi-niial for aus rice to ripen. A failure 
of rainfall in Julv may also mean a much higher rain¬ 
fall in August, causing widespread floods. The areas 
with over 25 inches of rainfall coalesce in the north, 
covering practically the whole of Darjeeling and Jal¬ 
paiguri districts (Kalimpong area is the r)nly excep¬ 
tion). In Darjeeling Himalayas rainfall is much above 
25 inches, varying between 31 and 43 inches, and in 
Jalpaiguri it is over 30 indues (Buxa—50 inches). The 
rainiest region in the south-east has become a little 
larger, though normal rainfall is not much above 25 
inches, excepting at Cox’s Bazar (30 inches). The 
area reetdving less than 10 incites of rainfall has con¬ 
siderably decreased, and moved towards the cast. The 
prevailing rainfall for the greater part of Bengal is 
between 10 and 13 inches, to the north and south of 
wdiich rainfall ituTeases. 

DECEMBER 
Map 12 

December is the driest month in Bengal, receiving 
only occasional showers. Nowhere does tlie normal rain¬ 
fall exceed 1 inch. The dry weather is good for agricul¬ 
ture, as rains, if long continued in the month, help in 
the breeding of an insect w^hich does considerable 
damage to aman crop, then almost ready for harvesting. 
The map shows that the prevailing rainfall for the 
gicater part of Bengal is between O-Ol and 0-25 inch, 
and th;^t the variation in rainfall from place to place 
is negligible in this month. It is only in the coastal 
belt around the months of the Meghna that normal 
rainfall is the liighcst for the month (Chittagong, 0*7 
inch), somewhat higher than that of mountainous 
tracts in the north, where the normal rainfall for most 
of the stations is below 0-25 inch, and the normal 
rainfall of the rainiest Buxa region is only 0*6 inch. 
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TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE 


On the followinf 5 two maps isobars and isotherms relat¬ 
ing to (anuary and April have been indicated. In the 
rase ol isobars, piessurt' has been reduced to sea-level, 
but isotherms indicate actual temperature. 

JANUARY 
Map 13 

Ihe pressure in the month of January varies 
between 29*95 and 30 *05 inches, and the temperature 
langes from 40'^F to 70^’F. Pressure increases roughly 
Irom south-east to north-west along wih the increase of 
temj)craiure from north to south. The isothermal lines 
run more or less straight from west to east, and the isobars 
are concave downwards. J'he pressure gradient is some¬ 
what st(‘ep in the eastern part of East Bengal. The tern- 
|)crature gradient is somewhat steep in the southern parts 
of both West and East Bengal, and in the northern moun¬ 
tainous districts. In the north and north-west of Bengal 
0 ((:uj‘ two comparatively high pressure areas (marked H 
on the map). 

APRIL 
Map 14 

Jn April both the isothenns and isobar's have 
changed tlu*ir positions. The isotherms no longer run 
straight. They curve concave westward, somewhat sym¬ 
metrically. Temperature is found to increase westward 
along with the decrease of pressure in that direction. 
This is due to the development of a low pressure system 


in the north-western part of India. "I he isobars have 
also the same trends. Fhcre is not much difference in 
tcinptratnre and pressure gradients within this area. 

MEAN MONIHLY RANGE OF TEMPER.ATIJRE 
Map 15 

The mean monthly range is the least near the mouths 
of ilie Meglnia (13°F), due to oceanic: influence. This 
region has, therefore, a modified type of ecpiatorial 
climate, so far as rainfall and mean monthly range of 
temperature are concerned. I'he oceanic influence pene¬ 
trates up the valleys, though in a lesser degree*. The 
tropical influence is felt in the west and cast of the 
pjovincc. where the mean monthly range is the highest. 

MEAN ANNUAL FEMPERATURE 
Map 16 

The western part of Bengal is definitely hotter than 
either the eastern or northern parts. J'he isotlicnnal 
lines bend more proniiiumily on the west, and become 
almost parabolic curves, i he nature of the curves is 
due partly to oceanic influence, and [)artly to the main 
temperature system prevailing over Western India. 
Temperature is uniform over a wide area, extending 
north-west from tiie mouths of the Meghna. Away from 
the rivers the oceanic influ(‘nce decjeases, thereby increas¬ 
ing the temperature gradietti. 'Fhe temperature decreases 
more rapidly to the north due to the influence of 
altitude. 


{Continued from IS) 


high rainfall. In ifie Ferai area (Jalpaiguri) the 
annual variation was negligil)le. In West Bengal proper 
(Calcutta and Banknra) the variation of rainfall from 
year to year was considerable during the period under 


investigation. Jn East Bengal the Southern Section 
(Chittagong) had a more or less uniform rainfall in 
most of the years, whereas the northern part (Mymen- 
singh) rainfall was considerably below the annual mean. 
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STORM TRACKS AND WIND ROSES 


The Meteorological Department of India published in 
1925 a seri(‘s of monthly chans of storm tracks in the Bav 
of Bengal for the jKi iod 1891-1923, which form the basis 
of the following three storm-track maps: 

STORM 1RACK.S^-MAY—IlfNE 
Map 17 

In fhe prc-inonsoon months. May and June, a tiumber of 
storms originate in the Bay. During the period 1891- 
1923 most of the storms that acquired a gale force had 
their origin in the centre of the Bay. These storms 
moved either north'W(‘si or norili-casi and, on reaching 
the coasts, lost their gale force and gradually died out. 
A few storms also originated in the north of the Bay, 
and moved towards South Bengal. These pre-monsoon 
stonits generally aflect the <oasts of Bengal, Orissa and 
Madras and also the Arakan coast. 

STORM TRACKS JCfA—AUGUSI 
Map 18 

During the typical monsoon months, Jnly and August, 
the Ray presents a unilorm picture of storm conditions. 
Most of (he stcjrnis having gnh? force originate in the 
north of Bay and move west and north-west. In general, 
the trajectories over the Bay arc short and simple, and 
storms travel a larger tiistance inland than over the 
sea, to die out a Inn^ distance away from the coast. Jt 
is clear that Bengal is not very mndi affected by the 
storms originating in these months. It is the Orissa 
coast that is aficeted most. 

S'lORM I R ACKS - (X: lOBER 
Map 19 

October is undoubtedly the stoimiesi month, not onlv 
over the Bay, but also over the adjacent coasts. These 
storms may b<‘ grouped into two classes, l)asccl on their 
place of origin: (1) Western storms originating in the 
western part of the Bay, and (2) Eastern storms originat¬ 
ing in the eastcin part of the Bay. The frequency of 


storms is much greater in the eastern part than in the 
w('si. Mcnce East Bengal coasts are subject to violent 
storms in this month. Orissa coasts are also affected by 
the eastern storms. VV^est Bengal coasts, however, are 
least affected. None of these storms originated in the 
northern part of the Bay. 

WIND ROSES 
Map 20 

A glance at the wind roses for the year 1938 (recorded 
in the morning at 8 a.ni.) reveals iJiat the south-west 
monsoon changed its course on entering Bengal. It was 
the predominating wind at the Saiidheads, an island in 
the Ray of Bengal, and as such arrived at Sagar and 
even farther inland, up the valley of the llooghly at 
Calcutta. In no other j)ari of Ih^ngal was south-west 
the predominant direction. On the eastern coast the 
soulli-east was the main dir(‘rlion of winds. This 
direction also predorrunated up the Padma and in the 
greater part of the rest of East Bengal. In the greatei 
part of (Central Bengal and the southern half of West 
Bengal southerly winds were more frequent. In North 
Bengal the tastcrly winds wtTe the most frequent. It 
is these winds tliat bring rains in monsoonal montlis 
in North Bengal. 

'I’hc figures inside the wind roses represented number 
of calm (lays in the year. 'The* calm conditions pre¬ 
vailed most in two areas—Dinajpur-MymenvSingb in the 
north, and Cah utia-Midnapore in the south-west. It 
is only when tlie winds drop, especially in the hot rainy 
season, that the weathej* b(‘ronies oppressive. The 
Noakhali Chittagong coast is the jnost windy n^gion in 
the whole of Bengal. The winds had a gale force of 
over fiO iriiles per hour in the mountainous district in 
the north and wen? fairly strong in the south-east corner 
and up the valley as far as Faridpur. The regions with 
frequent calm conditions have naturally light winds. 
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ANNUAL MARCH OF TEMPERATURE 

Mat 21 


The graj>hs shown on this map icprcstnt tlie following 
tcmptiatnrc ronditioiis for cadi month of the year in 
the tw(*nty-four selected met(‘orological stations of 
Bengal:—(1) the at’nagr inonlMy tempernture, indi- 
dated by the thicker central line in ihe graph for each 
station; (2 and 3) the average monthJy maximum and 
the average monthly minimum temperatures indicated 
respectively by the lines immediately above and bclriw 
the central line; (1 and 5) the absolute mo?iihly maxi- 
mum and the absolute monthly minimum of one typical 
year indicated respectively by the top line and the 
bottom line. Each graph is placed as far as possible 
directly over the location of the station it represents. 
These graphs show ilie annual march of temperature 
from month to month and enable comparison of im¬ 
portant temperature data for dilferent parts of Bengal. 
In Jessore the graph for avi^rage montlily tcmperaiurc 
could not be drawn for want of data. 

In the Himalayan stations the highest average monthly 
temperature occurs somewhat late, either in July or in 
August, and at Darjeeling this is lower than the lowest 
average monthly temjx’iature recorded in the plains. 
In higher altitudes, four winter months, December to 
March have avt?rage monthly temperatures below ‘15^F. 
and four months in suinmer have a temperature slightly 
over 6()°F. Winter sets in towards the end of Decem¬ 
ber, and the temperature lends towards the freezing 
point. Further south, in Jalpaiguri, the summer 
months are much warmer, the average monthly tempe¬ 
rature exceeding 80'-’F in five months. May to Septem¬ 
ber. January is the coldest month, the mean monthly 
temperature being r)2*4"'F. Winter is short, lasting 
from the end of De cember to the end of February wl)cn 
tlic weather remains cool and pleasant, and the atmos- 


jdiere char and Inight. The graph representing 
Mymensingh shows tlie same trends, except that the 
winter months are wanner, the average monthly tem¬ 
perature Iwdly falling below 65°F in January. In 
Bogta six months in the year, April to September, show 
very little variation of average monthly icm})erature. 
I'he same (cmpcraturc conditions prevail during the 
summer monilis in Narayanganj, Brahmanbaria, 
(^omilla and Faiidpur. In the south of Bengal the 
average moiiilily temperature continues to increase till 
May and then tends to decrease, first slowly and then 
a little faster. The stations situated in ihc west of 
Bengal record the highesi suinmer tcmiperatures and 
modcTalc winter temperatures. 

The other temperature graphs follow more or less the 
same trends as tliat of a>'erage monthly temperature, 
llie graph re|)resenting the absolute monthly maximum 
is the only exception. April records the highest 
montlily temperature in tlic year, except at Kalimpong 
and Chittagong, where another high temperature is 
recorded in September-Oclcjbcr. 

ITc nature of the tcmperaiurc graplis imWcaties that there 
are at least four tcmperalure regimes iti Bengal: (I) 
Mountain type characterised by a steady rise of tem- 
jx*rauire till August, uiiafTeclcd by the monsoonal rains 
(Kalimpong), (2) Northern Picdniont Plain type, 
diaracteri/c‘d by a slow rise of temperature in .summer 
months, due to the influence of monsoonal rains (Jal- 
paigiiri), (:1) Eastern lyjie, dinracterized by uniform 
temperature during sinmncr monihs, the lyjiical curve 
having a Hat (1) South and West Bengal type, 

characterized liy donbh’ maxima teinpciaiures. Fhc 
latter type is well pronounced in West Bengal 
(Miclnaj)ore). 
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ANNUAL MARCH OF SIGNIFKANT 
TEMPERATURE 

































































































































































































SEASONAL TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL 

M<f ‘ O . 


'I’liis map sliows graphs repres(:!nting seasonal t.em|M‘ra- 
liirt; ami rainrall in twenty-six mclcorological stations 
in Hengal. 'I'lic year has been divided into four 
seasons: Winter (December to Febiiiary): Dry Sum¬ 
mer (March to May); Wet Summer (June to Septem¬ 
ber) ; Autumn (October, November). 

Si'asoiiul Tempndhuvs :—Hengal can be divided into 
six climatic sub-types. ba.sed on seasonal temperatures. 
In the mountains (he four sca.sons are tvell defined {see 
the key grr;/>/;—Darjeeling), there l)eing about 10 
degrees dilferemc in temperature from one sea.sou to 
the other. Autumn, which is dc'ifniitely cxcoler than 
the dry summer season in the plains, is not so in the 
hills. The northern plains extending in a north-east- 
south-wt!st direction from Jalpaiguri to Malda are 
cooler in winter than any other part of the Bengal 
plains. Here, the rise of seasonal temp(!rature from 
winter to summer is pretty high, about 20°F. and there 
is a steady increase of temperature from dry summer 
to wet summer. This may be termed a modified con¬ 
tinental type; of climate. 'I'he coastal areas both in 
the cast attd west are warmer in winter than inland 
tracts, the w’inter temj)erature veering routid fi9°F. But 
the inlluence of onshore winds is felt more in the east 
Thittagong coast, than in the west Calcutta coast. In 
the former the rise of temperature is about 10®F from 
winter to summer, but in the latter, the rise is Ifi^F. 
The former also differs from the latter in having a 
slight rise in temperature from dry sujumcr tc» wet 
summer, whereas the reverse is the case in the latter 
type. Autumn is also slightly more defined in the latter 
type than in the former, 

A broad belt extending from Brahmanbaria to Satkhira 
show's maritime influence in a lesser degree, the winter 


bc'ing .somewhat cooler and the; rise of temperature 
being high(;r than those; of either of the c:oastal tracts. 
A transitional type prevails further north over an area 
extending from Mymensingh to Berhamporc. For 
example', Mvmcnsingh, lying on this belt, has a winter 
coeder than that of (diittagong but wanner than that 
of Dina] pur. 

Seasonal Rainfall :—In an agricultural country like 
Beaigal, it is the .seasonal distribution of rainfall that 
is of utmost im|X)rtante to the cultivator. The absence 
or scarcity of rainfall in the dry summer season results 
in a bad .summer and autumn crop, and also reduces 
the yield of winter rice. Winter rains enable the culti¬ 
vator to grow c deals like wheat and barley. The strik¬ 
ing characteristic: of the .seasonal distribution ol rain¬ 
fall is the preponderance of rains during the period 
June-.Septembea, that is, at the time when raitis are 
needed for the cultivation of jute and winter rice, the 
two most important crops of Bengal, rite percentage 
of rainfall during this .season, which is hot and rainy, 
varies between 61 and 112. Generally .speaking, the rain¬ 
fall is more evenly distributed in the eastern jrart 
(Brahmanbaria, Narayanganj etc.) than elsewhere in 
Bengal. The mountainous and submontane regions 
in the north receive over 80 per cent of the rains during 
the rainy summer. Fhe pre-monsoon rains (dry 
summer season), often associated wu'th Nor’wester winds, 
occur most in the ncnth-easlern plains of Bengal, over 
20 inches of rainfall being recorded in Mymensingh, 
Brahmanbaria and Comilla. Relief or etjuatorial 
influence also causes precipitation during this period. 
Winter is more or less a dry season in Bengal, not more 
than 2 inches falling in any part. Autumn rains help 
in the ripening of araan rice. It is the eastern coast 
that receives the maximum autumn and winter rains. 
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CHANGES IN POPULATION. 1901-11 

Map 2S 


'J'h(? |)f)piiliUion of licn^al increased from 4,28.89.453 to 
4,03,l3,(i21 ilurinf* the first decade of the i)resent 
fcuiurv, an iiicrt;ase 6 per cent. Ihis increase was 
by nti means evenly distributed lhrou|L»hoiiL the pro- 
vime. .Some parts, especially in the west and centre 
n^corded an actual decrease of [)opiilation. whereas 
there was a general increase in ])o])ulaiion in the greater 
pan of East and North Bengal. I'he range of changes 
in population has been indicated on this and the three 
following ina|)s from an increase of over 40 per cent 
(blac k) to a (ie(inite decrease (while), when calculated 
from the pre vious census figures. In between the two 
extremes there are found intcrincjdiatc* types indicated 
bv gradualc'd shades on tlic map. 

Several districts of Central and West Bengal—^^Jcssorc, 
Nadia, Murshidabad, Birbhum, Burdwan, Bankura, 
Midiiapore, Hoogbly and Howrah suffered terribly 
from a virulent type c)f malarial fever called Nadia 
or Burdwan fever, which raged betwc'en 1862 and 1871 
and depopnlated the countrysides. Malaria in a milder 
form |)ersist.ed dining the decade 11M)I-11 and took its 
annual t<#Il. Cholera and small-])ox also joined hands 
with malaria, and caused heavy mortality. In West 
Bengal, ilu* rolling uplands of Burdwan, Bankura and 
Midnapore districts are well-drained and comparatively 
free from malaria, hence there was some gain in popula¬ 
tion, hut this could not he very great because of in¬ 
fertile soils, scarcity of water for agricultural purposes, 
and the 1902 floods on the Mor and other rivers. Further 
east lie the low agricultural plains of Burdwan, Bankura, 
Hooglily and Midnaj)orc, which arc subject to inunda¬ 
tions from the Damodar, Ajay, Silai and Kasai rivers, 
and are c'xtrcmely malarious. There was consequently a 
de(;reas(‘ of pojiulation in this decadent tract, which 
is bounded on the cast by a more pro.sperous belt run¬ 
ning fiom north to south covering the western Murshi¬ 
dabad district, practically the whole of Birbhum and 
Howrah districts, and eastern parts of Burdwan (Katwa), 
Hoogbly (the whole excepting Arambagh) and Midna¬ 
pore distric ts (Contai and I'amhik). 'Ehc increase was 
the highest from Chirrsura to the confluence of the 
Damodar and tlie Hooghly due to development of indus¬ 
tries. rhe expansion of Kharagpur town as a railway 
centre caused a rapid ri.se of population in the south 
of Midnapore. Actoss the river in Calcutta and 
24-Parganas district conditions between 1901 and 
1911 favoured a growth of population, due to very 


greai activities in manufacturing and industrial centres 
along the river banks, and to the reclamation of Sun- 
dar bans in the south and easi, which had been opened 
lip by the newly ronsitiictcxl railroads. 

Nadia was ravaged l)y malaria, and there were epide¬ 
mics of cholera as well, with the result that, except for 
a small })C)rtion now lying within the present province 
of \VY‘st Bengal, the whole of the district recorded a 
dcirciise in pojiulation. Ihe eastern part of Murshi¬ 
dabad and practically the whole of Jessore were even 
more malarious tlian Nadia, wdiere deaths far exceeded 
births, heiicc^ tJiese parts are shown unshaded on the 
map. 

I he malarious zone of Murshidabad and Nadia con¬ 
tinued noitb across thc^ Padrna into soutli-easiern part 
of Rajshabi (Natore) and eastern part of Pabna (Siraj- 
gaiij), a region of declining population. I'he cultivable 
wastelands of the* Barind were o|)cncd u]) by .Saiital 
immigranis during this decade and that accounted for 
the gain in population in the central pan of North 
Bengal (10 20%). The increase along the (‘astern 
fringe of Rangpur, bordering on the Brahmaputra was 
due to immigration of Muslim cultivators into the 
charlands from Mymensingh and Pabna districts. Elie 
decrease in the northern part of Dinajpur was due to 
malaria. I he Alipur Duars region of Jalpaiguri lying 
north of Ca)oc:h Bchar, recorded a phenomenal rise in 
population due to the eJearing of jungles and extension 
of lea cultivation. 

East Bengal proper presented a differeni picture 
altogether, rherc was an increase of 10 to 20 pei cent 
of population practically evcrywdiere. 'Ehis part of 
Bengal is annually Hushed by flood waters and the 
human interference with the river channels is the 
minimum, with the result that soils are extremely suited 
to the cultivation of jute and several rice crops, and 
people do not generally suffer from malaria. These 
arc .some of the geographical causes that led to the 
growth of population uniformly. 

I’lie sparsely populated Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Tri|)ura State attracted large numbers of immigrants, 
and hence the former showed an increase of 23 
per cent and the latter 32 per cent. There were 
undoubtedly some variations within the State and the ^ 
district which could not be shown on the niap^ k 

of data. 
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CHANGES IN POPULATION, 1911-21 

Map 24 


Tht* population ol Bengal l)ci\vcen 1911 and 1921 
intreast^d by 1,287,292. that is, 2-8 pci cent. The 
increase was not spread evenly over the province. Hie 
greater part of what is now West Bengal lost in niinilK'r 
of inliabitants during this decade. In the greater part 
of East Bengal, on lire other hand, there was an increase 
in population. 1 he slow rise in population during 
the decade was due to various rau.ses. W'ar, floods, 
famine, and diseases like malaria and inllucmza were 
the contributing factors. "J he Eirst World War, which 
broke out in 19M, caused a widesjiread disturbance of 
economic conditions and an alinormal rise of prices. 
This led to a decrease in births, if not to an increase 
iti deaths. Elie influen/a ejiidcmic: of 1918 eaus(‘(l 
great loss of life. Malaria was also responsible hir 
increasing the death-rate. The Damodar floods of 1913 
caused desirnrtion of life and standing crops in Burd- 
wan, Hooghly and Howrah districts. The othet rivers 
of West Bengal, the Darakeswar, S^*lai and Rnpnarayan 
were also in flood, snhmerging laige tracts in the soutli- 
casicrn part of Midnapore district. Jhc failure of 
croj)S was scTions in Bankura district, causitig a mde- 
spread famine in 1915-10. West Bengal siiflered nio.si 
from these calaniifies, and lu'iue tfiere was a decrcajic 
in poulation dinirg this decade. The industrial area 
ol Asansol was one of the exceptions, where coal mines 
attracted a large nnml)er of immigraiits. I hc: decrease 
in population in MidnajKne and Bankura was partly 
due to emigration. Bhadreswar on the Hooghly had 
the higliest iiurciase in population, due to a phenomenal 
growth of the* jute-mill industry. The incToase in 
population in the district of Howrali was due to its 
proximity to Calcutta, and due to the dctcdopnieiu of 
the jute and other factory industries in the district. 
Acro.ss the river llte population did not increase appre¬ 
ciably in the neighbourhood of Calcutta due to the 
existence of a long line of marshes. There was, how¬ 
ever, a moderate increase of poj)uIation along the 
fringes of the Sundarbans, which were being reclaimed 
from the virgin forest. Tlie decrease in population in 
Central Bengal districts—MuiAshidabad., Nadia ‘and 
Jessore was mainly due to waterlogging caused by the 
deterioration of once active distributaries of the Ganges, 
and high incidence of malaria. This explains the 
increase in population along the Garai, the only active 


distributary following through this part. In Nadia 
district there was a decrease of 8 per cent during this 
decade. There was an increase in Khulna district, 
because of the better rivej mnditions. East Bengal 
presented a different picture especially along the 
Madhuinati-Haringhata river. Across the Haringhaia 
river the Sundarbans of Barisal were cleared, and settled, 
hence the increase in population. North of the reclaimed 
Sundarbans tlie moderate increase in population in low- 
lying marshy tracts of Bari.sal and Faridpur districts 
was due to reclamation by sturdy Narnasudras. North 
of the Padma there was an increase in population 
throughout Dacca and Mymeasingh districts, more so 
in the eastern part of Dacca disirict due to the extension 
of jute cultivation, and in the northern pari of Mymen- 
singh district due to inmiigration and to considerable 
extension of land under tlie plough. East of the 
Mcghna the increase in population w^as still greater. 
Xoakhali and the south west of Fippera recorded very 
large increases becausi* of the greaUT proportion of 
agricultuial land under cash crops, like betelnuts, jute 
and chillies. Ihe tivo islands in the north ol the 
Meghna contained virgin soils and artracte.‘d a large 
number of farmers from the mainland, henct^ a great 
increase in population was recorded there. In (Uiitta- 
gong district the largest increase in population was in 
the islands of Kntubdia and Maiskhal and the adjoin¬ 
ing roast on the mainland, as these ricli agricultural 
regions w^re (omparatively free from cyclonic storms 
during this decade. In the Ghittagong Hill Tracts 
there w^as an increase of population onh in the Ram- 
garb region, and a decrease in the eastern rugged up¬ 
lands. rhe imposing grow^th of population in Tripura 
State was mainl) due to immigiation from the neigh¬ 
bouring plains and hills. 

There was a great increase in population in sparsely 
populated parts of Darjeeling and Malda districts, a 
moderate increase occurred in tlie north-west of Bogra 
and adjacent areas, and a decrease in a belt running 
from the middle of Rajshahi to the south-east corner of 
Pabna due to erosion of the northern bank of the 
Padma. Malda w^as the most affected district due to 
malaria and emigration. Elsewhere, there was, in 
general, an increase in population. 
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CHANGES IN POPULATION, 1921-31 

Map 25 


'The |X)|nilation of lkn|i»al between 1921 and 19S1 
inn eased by 3,)ki,271, that is by 7*3 j)or cent. The 
inn(‘as(', unlike Tliai of llie previous df'cadc, was more 
evenly spread oui. though s(‘vcral areas recorded an 
innease of over 10 per cent of po|)iiIaiion, as indicaOrd 
by dark jjalehes on the inaj). In general the decrease 
in poj)ulaiion was more pronoiuued along a longifudinal 
belt running from Darjeeling in the north to east of 
Calcutta in ilie scjiuli ilirough parts of l)inaj[)ur. 
Rajshahi, Pabna, Nadia, Jesson^ and 2M\'uganas 
disiricls. As in the pn'vious decade, malaria. Hoods, 
and uneven seasonal distrii)ution of rain and consecpieiit 
scarcity of foodstulfs were j^artly responsil)le for 
checking the normal growth of population. Trade 
depression in tlie tea, coal and jute industries prevented 
large-scale inimigraiion into the jmtvince during this 
decade. 

Tn the area lying west of the lihagirathi-HcMjghly 
system there was an increase in jxjpulation in all the 
thanas bordering on (he river excepting at Jiagaiij a 
few miles north of Rerhamporc, due to the closing 
down of a number of silk factories. The general 
increase in the area lying between the Ajay and Brahmani 
rivers was due to employment of Santals in railway 
workshops and rite mills, and also diu! to somt* 
iinprovcnieni of health, causing exet'ss of births over 
deaths. The same factors, as well as industrial activ- 
iti(*s in Raniganj and lloogldy areas caused an increase 
in population of the aiTa bounded by the Ajay, 
Damodar and flooghly rivers. The construction of 
the Damodar and other irrigation canals also helped in 
the increase of jaopnlaiion in the area. South of the 
Damodar i i\er there was a moderate increase in popula¬ 
tion along a wide I)(‘lr in the west cine to immigration 
of Santals into jungles and ^vastclands, establishment 
cjf small-scale factory and cottage industries in the 
northern j)art of Rankuia district, and to fri'edom from 
epidemic: diseases. To the east of this undulating 
upland lies a watcrloggc’d area, where an endemic ty])c of 
malaria was j)rcvalent, causing a decrease in populatic^n. 
7"his was more marked in the Bishnupur subdivision 
of Bankura district, 'riic gain in pc>piiIation wus 
found to increase towards the Hooghly river, as in the 


prexious decade. White patches cover a large area ol 
the map in between the Bhagirathi and the (iarai, 
indicating a decrease in population in the' greater 
parts ol Nadia, Jessorc and 21-Parganas district. 
Further deterioration of river channels, and malaria 
xverc tlie princij)al causes of de]X)pulali()u of the country¬ 
side within this tract. The increase in pojniiation 
along the nortlu'rn fringes of the Simdarhans was high 
indeed, due to extension of cultivation and reclamation 
ol cultivated fields, which were subrnergcxl under salt 
water during cyelonic storms in the previous decade. 
East Bengal contimied to present the same picture as 
in tlu‘ pr(‘vi()us decade. The tracts with a gain in 
population (10—20%) extended much further during 
this decade, and covered practically the whole* ol 
Tip]K‘ra. Noakliali and Chittagong districts. Even in 
]}arts of the (ihittagong Hill Tmets there was a 
considerable gain in population at Chandragbona and 
Ranganuiti because of the [mrspcaity of trade in cotton, 
paddy and lbr(‘st prc)dutts. T'be jiopiilaiion of (Tiitta- 
gong and its suburbs increased considerably due to the 
developm(*nt of industries in tlie port. In T'ripura 
State the rate of increase somewhat slowed dfiwn 
during this decade, but nevenhel(‘ss the )X)pulation 
iii(reas(‘d by a ejnarter. Immigration into lea gardens 
and other forest clearings was primarily resj)onsiblc lor 
the increase. Tu Bakarganj district the icclamalio]i of 
the Sundarbans result(*d in a considerable gain in 
population in the southern pait, and the excavation of 
n(*w klials liad a similar efiect on the southern pait 
of the district. 

T he doab of the Padma and Meglina |irescnted 
more or less the same picture as in the previous decade, 
the eastern healthy industrial and commercial area of 
Narayanganj and Munshiganj recording a bigger growth 
of population ilian the western malarious agricultural 
])lain of Manikganj. Further north the Mymensingh 
district was also free frem malaria except in jjarts of 
Taiigail subdivision, and recorded an increase of 
population except in the low-lying area whcTc water- 
hyacinth and early floods played havoc with crops, 
rcxhicing rice-growing land by 75 per cent. Emigration 
to Assam was also responsible for a decrease of population 
in the northern parts of Mymensingh district. 
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CHANGES IN POPULATION, 193141 

Mat 26 


From 5,10,88,88^1 iuhabitanis in 1931, ihc population of 
Bengal Iiad risen to f),M ,r)0, !)77, tliat is, a 20 per rent 
increase in 10 years. T he map shows that the number 
of inhabitants during this decade imreased in every 
part of Bengal excepting Magra and IJtiarpara on the 
BhagiratUi, and Bachagar in the north. This unpre¬ 
cedented growtli of population was certainly not due 
to any improveivu nt of material conditions of the people. 
It was during this period that both political and 
economic situations remained critical. 'Fhe amount 
and distribution of rainfall in most of the years were 
also unfavourable for agriculture. Floods often damaged 
standing c:j ops, or a deficiency of rainfall in the growing 
season resulted in partial, and in some arenas complete, 
failure of cro|)S. Then in 1939 came the Second World 
War which complicated the economic situation still 
further. Heiicc, doubts have been expre^ssed regarding 
the accuracy of 1911 census figures. The explanation 
of the exaggeration of pcrpulalion may be sought in the 
Communal Award of the BritisJi Co\'crnincnt which 
took into account only the numerical .strength of the 
twa) communities atid divided (hem into two watertight 
compartments. 

In the greater pait of West Bc:ngal the increase in 
population w'as rather slow, especially in the Balurghat 
red earth region, tlie low-lying malarious areas, and the 
infertile western uplands of Bankura and Midnaporc 
districls. Tltc population of the .Asansol industrial 
area increased by a little over 50 per cent, though the 
adjenning Raniganj area did not have as great an 


increase;, because of the depression in the; coal-mining 
industry. The increase was mucli liiglu r in the Calcutta 
industrial area. There, the maximum gtowth was seen 
in the Muslim-majority tliaua of Metiabruj (139% 
intTca.se), while tw^o other thanas, Bijpiir and Noapara, 
doubled their population. As in previous decades, the 
densedy populaleil parts of Howrah and Hooghly 
districts adjoining the Calcutta industrial region had a 
remarkable growth, and they now formed a compact 
block, covering an area of over 2,000 scpiarc: miles. The 
northern fringe of the Sundarbans could still absorb 
more people, and hence its populaiioii also grew 
rapidly, the greatest increase being near the mouths of 
the Hooghly river (Sagar : 43/f ). Then; was also a 
considerable increase of poj)ulation in rural and semi- 
urban areas bordering on the (iaiiges, Maliananda, 
Bliagirathi and Damodar rivers, due to citlier immigra¬ 
tion or to the* relative healthiness of the tracts. 

I'hc map also sllOw^s that East Bengal had a rapid 
growth of population over a niiicli widci* area. This 
ineludcd practically th(' wdiole of ri[)pera and Noakhali 
districts, and the greater part of Dacci disliiti, watli 
prolongations in Mymensingh, Faridjuir and Bakarganj 
districts. I’lu; increase in po]>ulaiion was slower in the 
western j^ari of East B(*ngal, slrelchiug from north of 
Dinajpur to south of Jessorc, that is, in the region of 
dead and dying rivers and ol higli iiu ideiue of malaria. 
Of the two States, the incrc^ase of population in densely 
populated Ck)Och'Beliar (8% increase) w'as much slower 
than in sparsely j> 0 })ulaU:d Eripura (31% increase). 
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DENSITY OF POPULATION, 1941 

Mat 27 


"J lie map sliows that the disliibutioii ol jiopnlation is 
extremely inieven in r>en;;;al. I'or the ^vlmle ol Uengal 
(WesL and East lien[»al inelndinji tiu* hvo Slates) tlie 
tlensity ol population to the scpiare inih? anioiinted to 
in a very higli ligmc: as the niajoiity of ih(‘ 

peoj.)le a)e‘ depeiulent on agric uliure. 'I’he density in 
East Bengal (777) was slighi]\ liigher tlian tliat in West 
Hcngal (705). Ihc basins of active* rivers swarm with 
peojile, hence high densities form continuous belts and 
run from north to south, especially in East Bengal. One 
of tile belts starts from neat the (onllueiue of the I’ista 
and ihahmapulra. and lollovvs the pr(‘s(‘nt (oiirse of the* 
Brahmaputra. 'Two other bc:Us coriu’ lioin the noitli. 
running along th(.‘ old (oursi' of the* Biamajmtra, and 
the other along the Meghna, and coalesce with the 
former. All the three then form a wide belt a little 
north of Dacca, and (oniiiiiie as such almost to iht 
sea coast. Within this wide belt lie the incluarial 
lu‘art and cajiital city of East Bengal. i his belt ol 
higli dcaisities covers an area of about 10,000 st|uarc 
miles and has a pojjulation of 2.1io,Uts,000, tliat is, a 
density ol 1,100 to the scpiare mile. Jn other words, 
.W jier cent of the population of the present East 
liengal province' live on 30 jkt cent of the total area, 
ihe conceiiiration of population is still higher near 
the eonlluence of the Padnia and Meghna. 1 here, 
some J().2r),000 jieople live* on ajiproximately aM) scjuare 
miles, ilie density being about 3.000 to the scpiare mile. 
Ibis density is almost as high as that of the highly 
inclustriali/ed Ruhr district of (Germany. It is true 
that this part of Bengal is endowhed by nature with 
extremely fertile soils, which gel annually enriched by 
tc^gular Hoods of the three mighty riviTs of India -ihc 
Crauges, B>rahma[)ntra and Meghna, and of innumerable 
stirams corning down from the Meghalaya in the north 
and from the hills in the east ; and that a considerable 
number of peo|)lc are engaged in trade, es|)ceially in the 
RikramjJiir area and also in cottage and laclory industries 
wliic h arc? developing along the banks of the Lakhya river, 
Jt is also the healthiest part of Bt?ngal, being almost 
free from malaria, especially the whole tract lying c*ast 
of the Meghna. But considering all these points, it 
can he said that the pressure of population on laud 
is enormous, almost to bursting point. The sparsely 
populated Madhujjur Jungle appears as an island. 
The eastern parts of East Bengal form one block of 


sj>arse poptdation, the density decreasing towards the 
south. Syllui and the adjoining j)art of the Mymen- 
singh district contain extimsive marshes, called haors, 
which can be utilised only in the cold weallier for 
calcliing fish, growing boro rice and gra/ing cattle, 
lienee the* density, hOb to the sc|nare mile, a])pcars to 
he small (’()m])ared to that of the belt of high densities 
just deserihed. The? gravelly soils along the foot of the 
(raro and Khasi hills an? also partly responsible for 
keeping down the density. South of the Svlliel jdains 
lie the* sj)arsely popuIaic*d Tripura State* and Chittagong 
Hill IVarts. d’here, relief, inaccessibility, dense vegeta¬ 
tion and malaria in low-lying valleys are tin* causes of 
low density. 125 to the sejnare mile? in the* Tripura 
Stale and only JO in the Chittagong Mill '.rracts. 
.\noiher region of relative*))' sparse population lit?s along 
the* s(?a fact*, between the Maringliata and Megluia 
rivers, where swamjis and tidal crc?eks arc yet to be 
reclaimed and protective measures against the damage 
often caused by cyclonic: storms and tidal wavrs are yet 
to he undertaken. 'J’lie south-easi coast is more? 
dejisely populated, mainly due to fertility and to the 
developmc'nf of Chittagong as a port. I'liis coast has 
also snirert*d from cyclones, storm-waves and malaria. 

I'Ju? Sundeihans, especially the East Bi*ngal portion, 
are almost a desert. No one is allowc'd to build a 
permant*nt house* in the reservt?d forest areas. Hence 
at the time of the Hill census only 7,474 jjc’isons were 
found to live on 2,314 scjuarcj mil(‘s of Khulna 
Sundarhans. Most c)f thc'se ])ec)ple must have lH?en 
found living in boats and engaged in ('olleciing forest 
jjrodiuls. North of the Sundarhans lies a wide belt 
of relatively low density, which stretches from north to 
south throughout the? entire length of Bengal. Tin? 
Bhagirathi-Hooghly runs near the western t*dge of the 
southern portion of tliis belt which comprises the 
greater part of Khulna district, and practically tlu' 
whole of Jessorc? and Nadia districts and the north- 
tvestcni part of Earidpur district. Generally speaking, 
it is a land of moribund rivers and obstructed drainage 
and is ravaged by malaria. More or less the same 
conditions prevail on the north batik of the Ganges. 
There, the presence of red (?arlhs in ilie Bariiul area is 
also a contributing factor in lowering the dcasity of 
population. Despite the rapid development of the tea 

{Continued on page 40) 
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RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION 

Map 28 


The iiiap, hast’d on 1911 census fif»nrcs and field 
\vo]k sliows the jK)pulation j>atterns in Rcrtgal. Ihc 
distiihiiiion t)! dois, (eadi dor representing 1,000 rural 
jjopnlai.il>ii) shows tliai most of lire people, as elsewhere 
in Intlia, live in villages. In 19*11 there were as many 
as 90,000 villages in Reiigal. rhe towns, on the 
other hand, numbered only Ifdi, containing 5.9^5.1,290 
inhabitants (about 10 jjcr cent of the total population). 
Clalfulla and its satellite towns, as sliown in the iiiset 
map, were lesponsible for as many as 3,549,957 urban 
poj)uiation evt ii in liHl. and since then there has been 
a consitleiable inlinx of j)opulalion to that area. Ihc! 
Rluigiiaibi ! looghly river may, iberefore, be taken as 
the axis ol inhan j)opnlaiion in Rengal. In West 
Bengal there is another com entration of in ban jjopula- 
tioii in thi' (oal mining region, the four towns- -Asansol, 
Burnpui. Kulli ;ind Raniganj containing over 1 lakh 
ol peojde (l,n,7;57). In East llengal. Dacca city, the 
most ii]i|jf)rtant urban centre, in 19*11 contained over 
2 lakhs of |>ersojis (2,1,1.211), its jKjrt. Narayanganj, 
containing another 50,000. (.diittagong, the jnincipal 
port of East Bengal, had a pojndation of about a lakh 
in that vear (92,101). Sirue the creation of East Bengal 

DENSIJ V OE POPlJEAl AlON, 1941 

{CUnit'niuvd frotn jia^r IS) 

industry and immigration, large parts of Darjeeling and 
jalpaiguri are still very sparsely |)opulaied. 

1 he Bhagirathi-HooghJy river, which runs through 
industrial towns and highly devclojjcd agricultural 
ri’gions may bo taken as the axis of population in West 
PK-ngal. It is true that the population is not evenly 
distributed, to day, along this axis, due to a very rapid 
development of its southern part in and around 
(lalcutia. in fact, the Calcutta portion of the axis is 
perhajjs the most dcai.seJy populated part of the world 
(42,()1,000 })cople on 470 .square miles), the density 
l>eing over 9,000 to the square mile. If the semi-urban 
and highly clevelojjed rural areas on either .side of the 
belt be added, there will be 75,00,000 people on 
apinoximately 3,000 sq. miles, that is, 54 per cent of 
the |)opulation of West Bengal live in and around 
Calcutta on 13 per cent of the area of the province. 
Another area of high density lies in the extreme west. 
This is the coal-mining and industrial region of 
Raniganj and Asan.sol. It covers an area of 120 square 
miles, and has a population of 2,80,751, the density 
to the square mile being 2,340. In the northern part 
of the axis there are three zones of high density. Of 


as a jrrovince in Pakistan both Dacca and CUiiitagong 
will continue to draw more and more people, at least 
for a few years to come. The remaining towns are 
found scattered both in West and East Bengal. Fhcy 
are either district liead-ciuarters, or trade centies, or 
railway towns like Kliaragpprc., 

So far as the distribution of rural population is 
coiiccrnc^d, this map pn‘sent.s more or less the same 
picture as the preceding one .showing the density of 
po])ulation. Generally speaking, the river basins of 
East Bengal arc more densely ix»i)ulaU’d than those of 
West Bi.’iigal. The Ganges, before^ its confluence with 
the Brahmaj)utra, is an exception to the rule, 'fhe 
northern bank, both in Wevst aiid East P>engal, is very 
s|>aiscly populated because of the prevalence of satidy 
soils and strings of dejjressions which get submerged 
practically every ycrar during the floods. 'I'he latcritic 
region of West Bengal is also sjjarsely populated. In 
East Bc’iigal the density of rural population is very high 
throughout the region. Bc'sides the river basins, the 
flat plains of 7‘ippt*ra. Noakliali and Cliittagong adjoin¬ 
ing the eastern hills arc densely populated. 


these the northernmost extends across the Canges in 
Malda district, and is the largest in size. It owes its 
importance? to the Ganges. It has s[>read out westward, 
covering the northern tip of the Birbhiim district. 
I’lie other two arc located in and around Beldanga and 
Nabadwip, the former due to the development of brick 
fields and the sugar industry, and the latter because it 
is a religious centre for the Vaishnabas. 

In West Bengal the western uplands and adjacent 
low-lying water logged plains have a prenailing density 
of population of 300—500 to the scjuarc mile. The 
uplands arc well drained, though they suffer from 
scarcity of water and infertile soils, whereas the adjacent 
low-lying plains, especially Bishnupur subdivision of 
Birbhum district and Arambagh subdivision of Hooghly 
district, arc extremely nialariou.s and are often visited 
by devastating floods. 

In the northern part of West Bengal the Mahananda 
divides the eastern sparsely populated Barind tract 
from the thickly populated western fertile plains, where 
silk-rearing and mango-gardening add to the prosperity 
of the people. 
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HINDUS 

Map 29 


This map shows the distribution ol Hindus, as 
enumerated in KM I census. I he number of Hindus 
was 2,58,OJ,721. Tliis figure does not include those 
who lived in Sylhet district, which was liicn a part of 
Assam, in diAided Jkngal their numbers in diflercnt 
political units, not taking into account some 8 lakhs of 
Hindus Avho le ft their aiuxstral homes in Ea^st Bengal 
and .settled in Wk'st Bengal immediately after the 
partition in 1917, should be more or less as lollow.s — 

Hindus 

West Bengal .. ,. 1/13.31,058 

Indian States .. .. 7,12,700 

East Bengal .. .. 1,07,27,%0 

The amalgamation ol the greater part of Sylhet 
district increased the Hindu population ol East Bengal 
by another 10,69,953. 

Ihc very fact that the Hindus |)redominatc in West 
Bengal indicates that they were the first settlers in this 
part of India, as the eastcTii part of the delta became 
liabitable only much later. In Raghuvnnsa this fact 
was noted, and the people of East Bengal were described 
as l)()at-dwellers. Another cause of the preponderance 
of the Hindus in West Bengal is that they prefer to 
live in url)an, or ruiBan areas, and especially avoid low- 
lying flood plains, marshy tracts and newly formed 
islands. EAcn in East BcMigal, wliere the Hindus fonri 
a minority community, they are in a majority in most 
of East Bengal towns. B. C. Allen, i.e.s., in the Gazetteer 
on Dacca remarked that ‘although the Hindus are 
numerically inferior to the Muhammadans, they form 
the bulk of the upper and middle classes, and wealth, 
learning and influentc arc largely centred in their 
hands'. This remark was also applicable to other 
districts of East Bengal. It is these classes that have 
l)ccn hard hit as a result of the recent partition of 
Bengal 


I'hc map shows two large concentrations ol Hindu 
population. One such concentration occuis in West 
Bengal with Galcutta lying neat its western fringe. Ehe 
f)tlier concentration otciirs in East Bengal, extending 
from the city of Dacca to the* confinence of the Eadma 
and Meghna rivers. I'hc former includes (Calcutta and 
the adjacent industrial areas in the Barrackpore sub¬ 
division, the greater parts ol the Sadar and Diamond 
Harbour subdivisions of the district of 24-Parganas, the 
districts of Howiah and Hooghly and the Contai and 
ramluk snlxlivisions of Midnaporc district. This block 
covers an area of about 1,315 sep miles, and has a Hindu 
population of ovt!r 65 lakhs, the density of Hindus per 
square mile being 1,500 (five times as inudi as for the 
whole! of Bengal). Another concentration, though at 
present covering a small area, occurs iii the Raniganj- 
AAsairsol coal mining and industrial region. In East 
Bengal the main reason for the concentration of Hindu 
population in the neighbourhood of Dacca is that here 
lies the famous pargana of Bikrampur, whicli was once 
ruled by Hindu kings, and is still noted for Hindu 
culture and Sanskrit Ic'aniing. It covers an area of 
100 stjnarc miles and has a Hindu j)Optilation of about 
5l{, lakhs, the density of Hindu po|)ulation being as 
high as 1,353. Tlie two main concentrations in Wc\st 
and East Bengal arc* (C)nn(Ttrd by a wide* bell wbidi covers 
practically the whole of the habitable j^arts of Khulna 
district, the northern part of Barisal district, the 
southern part c)f Enridj)nr district, and the sontli- 
easteri) part of J(!SSore district. J’lie main reasons for 
the comentrafion of Hindu population in this tract are 
historical. It was a stronghold of the Hindu chiefs— 
ilie Bara Bliuiyas. I'his belt, including the Dacca area, 
coveas an area of aboni 5,680 s([uare miles and has a 
Hindu pcqiulation of about 28i/, lakhs, the derrsity of 
Hindus to the sejuare mile being over 500. 
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MUSLIMS 

Map so 


This map shows the distribution of Muslims, as 
enumerated in 1941. Their number was 3,3.1,71.089, 
excluding those who lived in Sylhet dislrid. l lu‘ir 
distribution in the present political tuiits should be 
more or less as given below\ not counting the small 
number of Muslints who hav(‘ migrated to East Bengal 
since the partition; - 

.. Muslhris 

East Bengal .. .. 2.76,99,739 

West Bengal .. .. 53,0.5,696 

Indian Slates .. .. 3,66,254 

Tlu' inclusion of the greater part of Sylhet clistrid 
increased the Muslim population of East Bengal bv 
another 17,34,069. It is only within the last hundted 
years that Muslims have outnumbered Hindus by a 
clear majority. Even at the 1881 census the differeme 
in the numbers of Muslims and Hindus was ncgligil)l(;. 
Immigration in the days of the Muslim rulers might 
have led to the initial appearance of Muslims in Bengal. 
Rut conversions, the conservatism of the Hindus, and 
the natural fecundity of the Muslims arc given as the 
main reasons for their present number. A glance at the 
map show^s that Muslim settlements follow a definite 
pattern. They are concentrated mainly along the banks 
of tlie active rivers of Bengal. A special class of Muslim 
cultivators, known as Bhatias, are very good at the 
reclamation of charlands (newly formed sand islands), 
and they arc very enterprising and migrate readily 
wherever charlands arc formed. This explains the 
prcpr>nderanrc of Muslims along river banks and in char’ 
lands. The dark patches on the map indicating dense 
Muslim population arc especially noticeable (1) along 
the present Brahmaputra, extending from a little tiorih 


of its coiiducncc with the J isia to its conlluc iuc with the 
Hiirsagar, (2) along the (ourse of the old Brahmaputra, 

(3) along ihc Meghiui from near Bhairab Bazar to its 
conflueiut; with ihe Padma, and throughout its southern 
reach as far as tlu* sra, (1) along the Arial Khan, 

(5) along the Padma and the Dhaleswari near their 
confliK'iiccs with the. Meghna. rherc are also very large 
(nnceniraiions of Muslim population to the east of the 
Meghna in Tippera and Noakhali districts and in the 
soutluTn part of East Bengal lying east of the 
Madhuinali-Ilaiinghata river . Ehe preponderance of 
Muslims in ihe Bakarganj district is explained by the 
fad that this area for long remained very sparsely 
p()j)nlated as a result of devastating storm waves and 
PortiigiH'sc raids, and has only been reclaimed gradually 
in recent years bv Muslim immigrants from Daeca and 
E'aridpiir. The lighter patdies in East Bengal proper 
prevail in (1) the Madhupur Jungle. (2) the plains 
lying at the foot of the Garo and Khasi hills in the 
districts of Mym(‘nsingh and Sylhet, (3) the southern 
undulating lands of Sylhet district, and (4) the niarshv 
tracts along tlu; common border of Mymensingh and 
S\lhet districts. In llu* wTsi(‘rn parts of the present 
I'.ast Bengal tlu* density of Muslims is miicli less, as clearly 
indicated on the map. This zone extends from north 
to south, covering the greater parts of Dinajpur, 
Rajshahi, Pabna. Nadia, Faridpur, Jessore and Khulna. 
The maj) also shows that the uplands, whether 
Darjeeling Himalayas or the w^estern plateau region or 
the Chittag\(ng hills, are not inhabited by many Muslims. ^ 
The main cause of this is that the majority of them, 
especially the Shaikhs, being farmers, find greater scope 
for cultivation in the low lying alluvial tracts than in 
the upland areas where soils are latoritic and gravelly. 
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TRIBAL COMMUNITIES 

Map 31 


Th(" primitive tribrs or naturvolkm imnibcn'd 19,25,157 
ill liMI. 'riiry were' distriliutcil as follows:— 

Wrst licnt;al .. .. JS.G8,184 

Indian Slates .. .. 30,0(18 

East Bengal .. .. 5,20.905 

In West Bcnj»al they are most ninneroiis in the uplands 
of Midna|)ore, Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhnni. ()l 
the tribes the Santals are by far the most iinjiortani. 
and numbered 8,29.025. It is true that they are still 
under tribal and animistic inlluence, but they are 
romiii” within the fold of Hinduism and some have 
become Christians. 1 hey also immigrated to the 
plains of Buvdwati and Hoo^hly districts, where the 
rnajoriiv of them now profess Hinduism and work on 
the farms. The Barind jungle ana was also ojiened 
up with the help of the Santals, where they are now 
found in large numbers in Alalda and West Dinajpur 
districts. The Oraons (2,40,483) and the \fnndas 
(1,01.479) arc the other important tribes. In the 
Darjeeling mountains hill tribes like Limbus, Mangars. 
Gurnngs, Kamis, Lepdias, Newars, Damais and Bhoiias 
form the substantial projiortion of the jiopulation. 
Koch and Mech races are found in the submontane 
tracts of Jalpaiguri district. There, large numbers of 
Oraons and Mundas also work in the tea gardens. 


In East Bengal about one half of the primitive tribf?s 
are found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. T he rest are 
found in the norifurn foothills of Mymensingh district, 
and in the Barind tracts of Dinajpur and Rajshahi. In 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts a large number of the so- 
calh’d primitive tribes, especially tlie Chakmas have 
adopted Buddhism as their religion and speak the 
Bengali language. They should not have been returned 
as tribes. Besides the Chakmas. the Maghs and the 
Tipperas are the other important classes returned as 
tribals. I'he (iliakmas live in ceiiLral aud northern 
parts of the (dntiagong Hill IVacts. The Maghs arc 
found ill th(‘ southern part. J’he Tipperas (oine from 
th(‘ Tripura Stale, and profess Hinduism, lii the 
northern part of Mymensingli disirict are to b(‘ found 
Dalns, Doais, Hadis, and Hajongs, all allied to the 
(iaros, who live furtlu:r noith in tlie Caro hills. There 
are over lakhs of Santals in Dinajpur and Rajshahi 
districts. In Dinajpur district the Santals still lend to 
be nomadic in their habits and to shift their homesteads 
frecjuenlly. In Rajshahi district, besides Santals, there 
ar(‘ some Mundas, and older settlements of Bunas, whose 
loielathers came to the district to work in the indigo 
and silk industries. 
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SCHEDULED CASTE HINDUS 

Map 32 

The British Indian (iovernmeni eniiud the unhappyBI Kaoras (over 1H)%) are mainly coiiccniralcd in this/one. 
term ‘de])ressed ( lasses*, and had lh( memheis ol thoseW J hey earn their living as scavengers. The other castes 
classtvs sdK’diflrd under the (iovenunciii ol India Aei. * arc also iunetional : I iyars, the fishermen and boat- 


1933. Mr. A. E. Bort(‘r. i.c.s., Superintendent of 1931 
Census Operation. Bengal, wrote in his rej)ort “I’he 
expression ‘dt'pn'ssed classes' is ol ('ompai atively lejcnt 
coinage and in many resj)ects unionunate. ji does not 
frauslale any actual vernaculai term in common use in 
Bengal, nor docs it d(*scribe any class the nuinbcrs ol 
which ( an be dehned wdtli acdu ac v,” Geiu'talK sp(‘ak 
ing, the s(h(‘dul(Hl castes were those' who Avere t'diua- 
ikmally and economically the most backward. Ihe 

number of Hindus sp(Tificallv so retuiiu^I in the* 1911 
census was 75.97,"l()!k and tiu’v avciv distributed in 
different parts of Bengal as lollovvs:— 

West Bengal .. .. 33,l3,ri19 

Indian States .. 2.18,434 

East Bctigal .. .. 10,^5,321 

(Many fJindus decliit(‘d to niuin their taste and so 
could not bc‘ classified). 

In the dense /otic ol \V'est Bengal thetc were over 
7 lakhs of rnemlters ol s< heduled t astes on ap|)r(jxiinatcly 
1,500 scjuare miles. riie majority ol them belong to 
two castes Bod and !»agdi. J he inembeis ol both these 
castes are believed i > be the d('s(endanrs ol the original 
inhabitants ol Bengal, and were being gradually brought 
into the folds of the Aryan settlers in pre-Muslim days. 

The majority of the Bods (over 50'/i) have made this 

parr of Bengal their home. Ihey trace their origin 
from tlie Arxan poiindras and (all themsebrs Brata- 
kshatriyas. They have c(»ntributed mainly to the 
reclamation of Sundarbans in 24 Baiganas and now 
make thtdr living by cultivation. 'The Bagdis (all 
themselves Bagra-kshatriyas. They have a good physique 
and enjoy warlike activities. They make their living 
by fishing and hunting, and in recent years have taken 
to cultivation. Their numbers in Birbhurn, Banknra 
and Midnapore districts are still larger (over 5 lakhs 
in 19.31), Avhere they arc more evenly distributed. The 


men, xvho inhabit loAv-lyiiig areas; Jalia Kaibartas, who 
are fish(*rmcn ; Chamar and Muchis, (tanners and 
workers in leather); Dhobas, (w^ashermen), etc. In the 
Avestern part of the province,* Bauris form the second 
most important scheduled caste. 4'licy earn their living 
by cidiivation, and also make excellent manual workers 
and good donicstit servants. In the north of West 
Bengal, iii Jalpaiguri district, the .scheduled castes are 
mainly of aboriginal derivation. 

In the d(‘ns(‘ /one ol East Bcaigal there w(Te ovei 6 
lakhs of .s(h(‘(hded (astes on approximately l,.50t) s(|uare 
miles. If its j>eripheral /ones lx* taken into act.ount, there 
Avoidd be anoLlu'v addition of (i lakhs. Here tli( maj- 
oriiA b(‘long to ilu‘ sturdy Nainasudra caste. In 1931 
as many as 15 laklis Avere n‘tinned as Nania.sudras from 
Earidpiir. Bakarganj. Dacca, Khulna and Jessore dis¬ 
tricts. It is often .said that the present number of 
iVamasudras, large as it is, is only a fraction of tbcdr 
loimcr number, as a large percentages has dropped off 
b\ conversion to Islam. The* Naniasudras arc bc'lievcd 
to be the descc'iidants of the original inhabitants of 
deltaic Bengal. It is mainly with their help that 
marsliv tracts in and outside! the Sundarbans can be 
rc'elaimed eve)i to-day. J hey make their living mainly 
by etdrivation and fisliing. In Khulna the Naniasudras 
live in the north and east of tin* district, and the Bods 
in 111'.- south and Avesi. In fessorc* the Namasudias 
inhabit the loAv-Iying tiacls of Magnra and Narail : a’ld 
in I'ippcra district they live in tlu^ northern maisliy 
tract ol Braliinanbaiia. Besiclc^s Namasudras, the Bods 
are ahci found in large numbers in Khulna district 
(aboni 2 laklis), and Jalia Kaibartas. in Je.ssore district. 
I'he Jalia Kaibartas also form a substantial proportion 
of the scheduled castes in Mymensingh, Dacca, rippera 
and Chittagong districts. In the* north the Baliyas and 
the Namasudras predominate in Dinajpur and Rang- 
piir districts respectively. 
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MINORITIES IN WEST AND EAST BENGAL, 1941 

M»I' S3 


■J IiIn ijia|) shows tJic disrriburio?\ of Muslims in WVst 
and uoiiMiisliins in East Bcni^al. I'hc pc)|)nla' 
lioTi on ('ithcr side of rhe Radrlill'e Line are 

expresst'd as a peKenlage of the total population in 
call lhana. In the case o[ the two States—Loenh lieJiar 
and I'ripMia, whidi have joined llie Indian Union, the 
(jitiir Slate is taken as a unit and therefore the map 
(hies not show any variation of Muslim jxipulation 
within the Stales. I he map hrin^s out clearly tht‘ 
followin<» features as a result of the Kadclifle Award: 

I. In W'esl lk‘n|ial the Muslim predominatiiio 
thanas (over 50 pd cent of ^fiislims) occupy an art'a 
ol .'),7Sl .s(|. miles. I'his area has been shaded on the 
jna[i by vertieal (‘olumns with whiu* streaks. In Last 
Benj.^al on the other liand, the non-Muslim majority 
1 lianas, shaded on the map by dark liori/oiual columns 
with white streaks (excluding tlie Siindarban })ortions 
of the four nou-Muslim jiredorninating thanas of Khulna 
(listrii t -Shyamnagar, Paikgadia, Dacopc and Rampal, 
and also (xcluding the 17 non-Muslim majority Knvns) 
(Over an area of 9,741 sejuare miles, more than 21/0 times 
the size of the Muslim ])redominaiing area in West 
Bengal. It is also clear from the map that the Kasi 
Bengal thanas, where non-Miisliins form a substantial 
proportion of the population (over ) cover a still 
larger an^i lh;m that of the West Bengal thanas, where 
Muslims form :i substantial proportion of the population. 

2. Ihe Muslim population of the Muslim-predomi- 
nating areas in West Bengal amounted to 17,42,501, 
whereas the non-Muslim population of the non-Muslim 
predominating areas in Last Bengal amounted to 
25,81,002. If the non-Muslim po|)ulation of the non- 
Mnslim majority towns ol East Bengal In* added, the 


non-Miislim po|)ulation of non-Muslim predominating 
arc'as will increase by another 5,30,2!)8. 

3. rhe Muslim-predominating areas excepting one- - 
the llariscJiandapur-Kliarha-Ratua area of Malda— 
extend from north to soutlt along the frontier line, ]f 
the c|u('stion of the transference of population arises in 
futur(‘, it will just be a crossing over the border. The 
non-Muslim predominating areas in East Bengal, on 
tli(‘ other Jiand, extend eastward, far away from the 
(ommon Ironiier, making the problems of transference 
mon* dilficult. 

In West Bengal tlie tlianas with sparse Muslim popu¬ 
lation (less tlian exUaid over a wide area in the 

disilil ts of Biirdwan, Bankura and Midnap(ire. In East 
Bengal, on the other hand, there are six isolated areas 
with sparse non-Muslim population. The northern¬ 
most of these oicurs in the border region between 
Raiigpin and Mymcnsiiigh districts, through which 
Hows the Brahmaputra. It comprises four thanas 
(Rahnmari in Rangpur; Dewanganj, Islarnpur and 
Melandaha in Mymensingh), and covers an area of 491 
sipiare miles. A little to the south occurs the second 
rt.:gion on th(^ right bank of the Jamuna in the districts 
of Pabmi an:l Bogra (Kazipur and Dhunot), This 
covirs an area of 227 square miles. The third region 
covering an area of 96 square miles lies not very far 
from the coiilluence of rhe Padma and Meghna on the 
Faridpiu side. Next, corncs the region tomprising the 
I wo islands bordering on the Shaba/pur Channel of 
the Meghna (Danlatkhan in Barisal, and Ranigati in 
Noakhali). Of the two remaining areas, one occurs in 
the Bogra district (Kahalii—93 square miles) and the 
other in the Rajshaht district comprising the thanas of 
Mohaiipur, Durgapur and Ragmara (291 square miles). 
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MINORITIES IN WEST AND EAST BENGAL, 1941 

Map 34 


This map shows in anotlicr form the? disirihution of 
minniiiics in West and I^xsi Uni^al. Tht? density to 
the s(]mnc mik* of non-Muslim population in East 
Ik'uyal and of Muslim population in West Benj^al has 
been indirated. hi East Ik'iigal densities of mm- 
Miislim population form one eompaet hkx k, - covet itijj 
an area of S.fi-M sejuare miles. 1 hat block is ilu* home 
H,80,1'111 non-Muslims. Jt covets the following 
areas: — 

(I) the wlioh' of Khulna district except the Sundar' 
bans and a small ana in the north-west (8,(ir),2S4 non- 
Muslims on 1,080 s(j. miles); (2) the south-eastern portion 
of Jessore distrit t hi'fween the Bhairali and Madhumati 
(2,12,712 non-Muslims on I/O s([. miles) ; (!>) the whole 
ol tJ](‘ Oopalgaiij sub-di\'ision and its pi'olongation up 
the Arial Khan and the Eadiiia in Eaiid|)ur district 
(7,12,70(i non-Muslims mi 1,120 s(j. miles); (4) acro'^s 
the Padma (lie whole ol the Munshiganj sub-division 
and the gieater parts of Manickganj, Narayanganj and 
Sadar sub-divisions of Dacca district (12,00,082 non- 
Muslims on L783 sq. miks); (5) two prolongations in 
Kishorganj and Jangail sub-divisions of Mymensingh 
disliici (3.47,170 non-Muslims on 00,5 sq. miles); (0) 
across the jitesent Rrahma|jutra a small area in l*abna 
district (1,11,201 non-AfusIims on 278 sq. miles); (7) 
across the Mcghna the whole of the Hrahtiiaiibaria sub¬ 
division and its southward extension along the river in 
'Eippera district ((5,1,3,007 notiMuslims on 1,447 sq. 
miles) ; (8) a small prolongation soutli-east in Noakhali 
district (1,10.705 non-Muslims on 330 s(|. miles). 

I'licre are six other onllieis with a high density of non- 
Muslim population in different paris of East Bengal, 
covering an area of 2,281 sq. miles and having a non- 
Muslim [)opulation of 9,81,278. Of these, the largest occurs 


in the north of the province in Rangpur, Dinajpiir and 
Jalpaiguri districts (3,92,581 non-Muslims on 1,004 scj. 
mile.s). J'lie block of high density in (diitlagong distnet 
covers an area of *112 sq. miles, and has a non-Muslim 
po})ulation of 2,70,102. x\ot veiy lar from the main 
Khulna-Dacca block occur the remaining four outliers. 
T he map also shows dearly ih(‘ an’as with a low density 
of n(>^-^^tlslinl population, mainly in Rajshahi and 
liogra districts. 

In W'esl B(*iigal then* are two aieas with a 
high density <4 Muslim |.iO]uilatioii, both of them 
lying along the frontiei. Of these two. the Muithein 
one is more densely populated. 4 his is the industrial 
region of Bengal, which contains Calcutta, the biggest 
city of India. It covers an an‘a ol 2,1)08 scpian? miles 
and has a Muslim population of 17,01.033. The com¬ 
ponent parts ol this block ate the following : (1) Calcutta 
(‘1,97.535 Muslims on 37 scj. mik‘.s) ; (2) the industrial 
Barrackpore suh-tlivision and the agricultural Baiasat 
sub-division, the* greater part of liasiihat Mib-division 
and the northern parts of the Sadar and Diamond Har¬ 
bour sub-divisions of the districl ol 21‘Parganas (8,98,972 
^^tlslims on 1,552 sc]. miles); (3) across the Hooghly 
river the greater part of the' Howrah district (2,'1(5,178 
Muslints on 320 sq. miles) and the industrial area of 
the Hooghly district (58,381 Muslims on 99 scj. miles). 
4 he northern block (‘xierids from the north of Malda 
district to near Krishnagar and has two small prolonga¬ 
tions WTslward. one in Birhhum district, and the other 
across the Bhagivatlii in Kaiicli and Bharatpur. 44ii.s 
block covers an area of 3,20(5 sq. miles, and has a Muslim 
pojmlatinn ol 17,01,033. 4'hc ar(?as with low densities 
of Muslim populaiit)!! cover a very large area, mainly 
in Bankura and Michiapore districts and also in the 
western parts of Burdwan and Birhhum districts. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT HINDU CASTES AND BUDDHISTS 


Tlie four maps on this page show the geographical dis- 
tributioTi of four in)}K)rtant Hindu Castes, based on 
1931 census figures and of Buddhists, based on HMl 
census. 


MAP 35 

77/e Hrdlunanas of Bengal iepn?sent one of the best 
types in modern culture and education, and in social 
position they perhaps stand first. 71ie majority of 
them belong to cither of the two sects, the Radhis and 
Varendras. They numbered 14.47,091 in 1931, that is, 
6*5 per cent of the total Hindu population, and formed 
the fifth largest Hindu caste in the province. The map 
shows that about 65 per cent of the Brahmanas live in 
the piescnt West Bengal province, and the rest in East 
B(*ngal. In (he former province they are most numer¬ 
ous along the banks of the Bhagirarhi, and in the centre 
of Bankura district. 'Ehc prej)ondcrancc of Bengali 
Br.ihmanas in the latter aiea may be due to the gene¬ 
rosity of the Bishnupur Rajas. The Raj family of Nadia 
is also noted for its j)atronage of Brahmanas, and hcncc 
there is a prcpondcraiue of Brahmanas in the neighbour- 
hood of Krishnagar. 

MAP 36 

The Kdyiisthas along with the Brahmanas form the 
upper class of Bengali Hindu Society. It can very well 
be said that Bengal is pre-eminently the land of Kdyas- 
thas since no other province in India can compare with 
Bengal as rcgaids the number and importance of the 
Kdyastha roTinnunity. They numbered 15,58,475 in 
1931. I'he map shows that unlike the Brahmanas, the 
vast majority of the Kayasthas live in the present pro¬ 
vince of East Bengal (75%). Their greatest numbers 
art found in Chittagong, Mymensingh, Dacca, Bakar- 
ganj and Tippera districts. In West Bengal they are 
found mainly in the city of Calcutta. 


MAP 37 

The Rfijbarigshis or Rajbangshi Kshatriyas as they call 
themselves, claim to have the same origin as the ruling 
house of Cooeh Bchar. They make their living by cul¬ 
tivation and are mainly confined to Cooch Behar and 
North Bengal districts—^Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, and Dinaj- 
piir. I’he map shows that the present partition of 
Bengal has affected them most. They numbered 
18,06.391 in 1931. and by virtue of their numbers they 
take first jfface among the Hindu castes of North Bengal. 

MAP 38 

The Muhisyas afid the Buddhists. I’he disiributioii 
of the Mahisyas and the Buddliists have been shown 
on the same map. The Mahisyas or Chasi Kaivartas are 
the most numerous Hindu caste in Bengal. They 
numbered 23,81,266 in 1931, and arc mainly concen¬ 
trated in the southern pail of the present province of 
West Bengal. 7'hey prefer to live along the banks of 
rivers and sea coasts, and avoid swampy areas. They 
make good cultivators and sailors, and a large number 
of them have taken to the learned professions. 

The Buddhists numbered 1.54,285 in 1941. They 
were distributed in the different parts of Bengal as 
follows: 

West Bengal .. .. .. 49,149 

Indian States .. .. .. 7,725 

East Bengal .. .. 97,411 

It may be pointed out that a large number of Bud¬ 
dhists in Darjeeling and Chittagong Hill Tracts were 
returned as tribals in 1941 census. In West Bengal they 
were confined mainly to Darjeeling district (80%), and 
speak Tibelo-Burman dialects. In JEast Bengal they are 
confined to Chittagong district (81%). There, they 
are concenlratcd in two places (1) in the Cox's Bazar 
sub-division and in the hilly parts in the cast of the 
district, and (2) in the plains of Patiya and Boalkhali. 
In the former area are to be found the Arakanese Magbs, 
and in the latter the most advanced and cultured 
Buddhists, the Baruas. 
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PEOPLE DEPENDENT ON LAND 


The first map of this series indicates the distril)ution of 
persons cngap[e(l in ajsri'icultnrc and fishing. Tfie three 
Olliers indicate ihe disirihiuion of the three main classes 
of agricnltiiral |K)piilalion, who adually lill tlie land. 
As the IfUJ (cnsns returns do not give detailed fignns. 
these maps are based on tlie census figure's. 

Map 

TENANJ FARMERS 

Out of a lotal of 1,17,(11,079 workers in Bengal theK‘ 
were as manv as 1,00,88,1 faniKTs and lishennen 
((>9%). Since agriculture is the main occupation of the 
vast majority of the jxople of Bengal, this map shows 
more or less the same jiattern as that showing the density 
of population, Fhe greatest concentration of farmers 
and fishermen is to be found in the eastern part of East 
Bengal stretching from the banks of the Brahma¬ 
putra and (iarai-Madhumati to tlie eastern borders ol 
'I'ijipera anil Chittagong districts. Another conceiiiia" 
tioii occurs in the south of the prc'seiil province ol West 
Bengal. I'he density of farmers and fishermen in thi* 
central and northern areas of dead and dying rivers 
and in the wc'stern drier upland areas, is consideraldy 
less. 'J’he Sundarlians and the eastern hills have tlie 
least numbers of [persons engaged in the exploitation of 
vegetation and animals. 

In the land laws of Bengal the term landowner has 
no definite meaning. According to 19.S1 census instruc¬ 
tions. land-owning fanners and tenant farmers were 
defined as those who, irrespective of their status in tlie 
land tenure* system under the Bengal Tenancy Act, cul¬ 
tivated their land either personally or by means of hired 
labour, and paid rent in cash or kind to zamindars, 
talukdars etc. Fhe distinction between a land-owming 
farmer and a tenant farmer was that the former had 
permanent or semi-permanent rights. 


Map 40 

LANDOWNING FARMERS 

In Bengal more than oiuTtalf of the agricnliural 
population were land-owning farmers. I'lieir propor¬ 
tions were, howevc'r, much higlier in tyi)it:al East Bcmgal 
districts (I i))pcra. 78^^; Dac ca, 71/^; Mymensingh, 
OS';;) than in typical Bengal disiricts (Burdwan, 

40%' ; Hooghly, ^2% : Banknra, .lO'/f). In W(*st Bengal 
it was only in Midnapur that the percc'iuage was over 
.">(). In the two tea-growing districts- - Darjecding {\'^%) 
and Jalpaigiiri (17%) the percentage was the lowest. 

Map 11 

TKNAN'I'S FARMERS 

In Bengal tJie nnmher of tenant fanners was less than 
oiiosixth of tliai of land-owning farmers. Ihe per- 
ceiilage was, however, higlur in the* industrial districts 
in Wc'si Bengal, and in the charlands of East Bcnigal, 
espcTially in Rangpur distric:l. 

Mai* 42 

Af^RICULlURVr. LABOUR 
In B(‘ngal. for every two landowning farmers there 
W'as one fann worker. But tlie propoition was much 
highc’r in West Bengal than in East Bengal. Of the 
total farm workers, about one-half arc* cxnicentrated in 
the much smaller province of West Bi'iigal. It may, 
however, be* pointerd out that the demand for agricul¬ 
tural labour is highly seasonal. 1 he busiest months of 
the agricultural year arc from Baisakh (mid April to 
mid-May) to Bhadra (mid-August to mid-.Siptemheri. 
when the farm workers move from j>hu'C! to [)lacc in 
search of work. In the* harvesting time (November. 
December), whic:h occurs on diflereni days at diffcTcnl 
places, the movement of agricultural workers is still more 
striking. 
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ARABLE LAND 

Map 43 


rhi<* iiKip shows ihc clisin'huiion ol ar:tl)li’ laiul (net 
irojjjK'd land) as a jKr(t‘nlaj;»(* of total land in eadt 
thana of West and East Jk‘nj»al. I he total adcatjjc ol 
siieh arable land atnount(‘d to !){t,tir)0.!>71 in MM Ida. 
Jl was distributed in the two parts of Henj^al as follows: 

VV(‘st Ik'iigal 11,4‘^‘blMj ai'H's 

East Bengal . . I f).210.3:50 ac i es 

In West Bengal, arable land lornieil 03-.‘5 per nnt 
of llu’ total area of tlu |)rovin(e, aiul in East liengal. 
(iI-2 pel cent of th(‘ iuwl\ formed Eastern Pakistan, 
t xdiiding Sylhet district and Clliiltagong Hill J rails. 

In \V(*st Jkaigal, the lieavily loiested and hilly distrii ts 
in the north—Darjeeling (2S*li%) and jalpaiguri 
) - have the least area under the plough. I h(‘ 
western plateau region with laieritic soils is also poor 
in arable land, 'i'lu* river banks ol the Hooghly- 
Jihagirathi, though agriculiiirally very [irodiictive. are 
highly nrbani/.ed, and are therefore inditaled by lighter 
shades on tlu* niaj). 1 he tracts with a high ])erc.entage 


of arable land loriu a more or less continnoiis block 
extending from West Dinajpur and Malda to the mouths 
of the Mooghly river. 

Jii East Jiengal the low |)erT(‘nt.age of Khnlna district 
(.30-7) is due to the Sundarbans forests. 'l ire lrill> and 
forested Chittagong district is also unshaded (13' 
l ire Brahmaputra, Padina, and Meghna rivers have in¬ 
numerable newly-formed sarrdy chars, wliich are mainlv 
responsible for lowering the percentage of arable land 
in thanas bcmlering on these rivers. Elsewhere in tiris 
jirovince, the darker sliades ptcAail. Of the areas with 
(‘Xt(‘nsive eirllivatioir, one lies beiw(‘cn the Rrahmajnrtra 
and lire Padma, covering practically the whole ol the 
Bogra clisiriit and considerahlc areas of adjaciin dis¬ 
tricts of Dinajpur, Bangpnr, Rajshahi and Pahna. Tlic 
othcT arc'a follows first the course of the old Brahmajnrtra, 
then rlre Meghna up to its conlhrerrcc with the combined 
wafers of the Brahnrapntra and Padma. and finally it 
extends soirthwarcl. coveting the eastern part of the 
district of Tippera. 
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TWICE CROPPED LAND 

Map 44 


This Ilia]) shows the chslrihiilioii ol land ])rodiirini» 
more ihan one crop. riic total area ol such land 
amoinitt‘d to 8,1^50,751 acres in 1944-45, that is, only 
abotil -7 per cent ol the net cropped land ol the two 
jwis of Bengal. Its dislrihulion was as lollows : 

West Bengal . . 1.1)88,828 acres 

East Bengal . . (i.501),928 acres 

In West Bengal land is, therefore, not as fully utili/eil 
as in East Bengal, only 14*7^^ ol the net croppi'd land 
producing more than oik* ciop. (as against .‘>4 -2 per 
cent in I'.ast Bengal). T’Ik* distribution of this type ol 
land is lar from uniloim within the province. A narri)W 
belt, watered by llie Ganges. Mahananda and Bhagi 
rathi rivers in the districts of Malda, Miirshidabad and 
Nadia has the largest proportion of smh laud, about 
onedialf of the total. Tliis region is ridi in varied 
types of agricultural jirodiicts—rice, wheat, liarley, mai/e. 
pulses, sugar-cane and mango. I he gieater part ol the 
area lying west of the Bhagi rat hi-Hooghlv produces at 
present only one croj)—ainan rice, because of inlc*rtile 
soils and water scarcity. A compaiison of the two jnaps 


showing at able and do-fasli land indicates that eKCCj)t 
in parts of Malda and Miirshidabad dislrids, intensive 
cultivation is not practised wluae the* extensive i>j)c* 
prevails. 

In East Bengal, this is all the more true. J'here. a 
large concentration of twice trc)p|)ed land occurs on 
river hanks, not exiensiveh (iihi\ated. All tlu* great 
rixers—the Brahmaj)iitra, the Mcghna and the* Padmn— 
flow through intt‘nsiveb (ultivaied tracts, annually 
enriching them with silts, i'his /one ol iiiknsive iidli 
vat ion is the widest near the* iDiillnence ol the* Meghna 
and Padma. Away from the rivers, espttially in tlu* 
Bogra and adjaci nt distiicis where ovei 8t) pea tent of 
the land is under the j)lough, it is seldom tliat nore 
than one crop is obtained from the land. 1 hi Miglma 
river basin is tlie onl\ evtejilion ; lu're both extensive 
and intensive tvpes of cultivation are piiuiised. i he 
red eailhs areas—Barind and Maclhnpin in the noiih, 
and the region with defective drainagi* in jissore and 
Khulna distiicis Iiave the least aiea of land jutulueing 
more than one crop in East Ji(‘ngal. 



Map 44 
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CULTURABLE WASTE LAND 

Map 45 


I'fiis iiiaj) asIhhvs iIk' cxU'iii of land in diiltrcni parts 
of iha( tan Nti be bronghl nndt*i (he pIoui»!i- 

li iM.i), h»)\v('vcr, be pointed out iliat only a very small 
propoilitni of (be so-called tiilinrable waste* land can 
Ik so ntili/ed, as tnUnrabh* waste inrindes fallow land, 
orassland, woodland and bnili-n]) areas. Mon^over. in 
certain parts of Bengal a kind of reed (Kliari) grows 
on sneh land, whith is used as a snppoif ftn betel vine 
(rc‘ejK*r. and is economically more [paying than (rops. 
Besides, Bt*ngal farmers, thnmgli their long experi^aiee, 
know lh(‘ir land so intimatelv (hat wJien thev slop tidti 
valing a jjiett: of hind th(*y do so tor definite reasons. 
T he total acreage t)f cidtivable waste land amounted to 
in 1911-15. Its distiibnrion in the two iiarts 
of Bcmgal was as follows : 

West Bengal . . 2.()l!5,:i7(i ac r<‘s 

East. Bengal .. 2,-171.^15S aen s 

In West Bengal, th<* proportion of .so-called (iihmabh* 
waste land is somewhat higher (11*2^7 ol total land 
and 17*7/V’ ^>1 cropped land) than in East Bengal 
(7'5% of total land and 12*1% of the net cropped 
land). It is the highest in the we.stern parr ol the* 
jmivinct!, cfxicnding Irom the Raniganj coal-mining 
area almost to the .sea coast ilirongii Bankura and 
Miclna|X)re districts. J ins is the area of deficient raiii' 


fall and torrential streams, and where damage* done to 
.soils by erosion lias been considerable. .Ebe strip of 
land Iwlwec n the Bbagiratbi and the eastern border of 
the province; has also a large ptTctailage cultinable 
waste* land, Ixcause of the prepoiideiancc of hnilt-ujj 
arenas on tlie hanks of this river and conseejuent i;iu*r- 
fcrciice of drainage; channels, lormerly (‘titering the 
Bhagirathi from llie* east. 'I'he .scope for immccliate 
exlen.sion of enitivation in Howrah and Hooghly 
distriels, and in the Kiipnarayan and Maldi liver valleys 
in Midna[)<>re district is considerably less. riu* same 
is trite in (Ik* greatei part of areas lying noiib of tlie; 
Gaiigt\s, including the mountainous disliict of 
Darjeeling. 

In ICast Bengal ib(;ie; arc* two traets. wide*l\ separaUrd, 
wluTC* .some scope for eMeiision of e nil i vat ion still 
e\i.sls. It is tlie gri*at(;st in the western ]>arts of 
Knshtia, Jesstjie and Kbidna districts, the typical re*gion 
of dead and dying rivers. In tin* not lit. the diversion 
of the J ista eastward has de prived the* agrieoltural land 
of a st(‘ady supply of wal(*r and fertilising silts ; hence 
the* pro|)orlion of c idtivahle waste; land has h(‘c*ii steadily 
increasing. Elsewhere, inarsliy tracts, as in Pabna and 
Mym(*nsingh, are responsible for the high percentage? 
of cultivable waste* land. 
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UTILISATION OF CULTURABLE WASTELAND 


In Ik'iionl prodiKiivt* iirunltivaiccl lands Iwloiip; to one 
of !li(‘ lollow iti|L» cnU!!»ories . woodland, orasslarid, aiul 
land tf)ntainini; f)aiTiboo proves oi niant^o orchards* 

Map 40 

FORES 1 ANT) AVOODEAND 
The dark pauJics on the ina|) lejMiMnt revTVfHl anil 
proKcred lorcsts. Idieir dislrihiit ion in 1917, arcortl- 
inj; to the inlonnation supplied l>v the Oeparinietn 
()1 Fort'stry, Henjr;i|, weie as follruvs : 

West lieiy^al acies 

East Uenjfjal . . 

In West Ih‘n):i;al the reser\(‘d aitd proieiied forests 
o((in in Darjeelinjj; and Jalpaiomi distrids in the 
north, and in ilie Simdarlians ol l!M*art»anas in 
the south. I'Jie sal {Shfurn mhusla), the tun 
(Ccdrrlri tffona), khair (/Irarin (Otrdni) and sissu 
{Dalhcriga sissoo) arc* tlie iuj|)niiant tiiid)er trees in the 
former forest. 'The prin(ij)al liinln’i trees in the* latter 
forest arc garan (Crn(}f)s (andn/Hafia), ][‘(‘oa (Em o<‘(arin 
a^allorha) and keora (Souiirraiia afx'tala). In East 
Bctiji^al extensive forests oeenr in the OhiUat»on” 
Hill rraets. and Ohiltaii^onc, and Khulna distriets, ’Mk' 
\aluahle lind)ei trees in ilie first two distiicis are* the 
jam] (La^^erstronnni jlos rcirhuir)^ tun (Ccdrcla faonn)^ 
gainhar ((in)rlina (nhorra), ( Jia])las (. lrln( tn jyns (hal> 
fasha), ^pirjan (l^ijdf'rncarjnts tin'hiimtus), and nages- 
war (Mrsua Irrrra). riie Khulna .Sundarhans contain 
the same vaJiiahle timber trees as their counter part in 
l:!t-Parf^anas. 

Ih'sides these forests, theie* ate* private fcncsts and 
tliickels or sluubberi< s of sertii-spontaneous jL;towih an<l 
more or less useful trees in the neighboin httod ol ilr 
villages. J h(*ir acreages in tJie two Ih ngals were a> 
follows in 19M-1."j : 

AN'est lUngal 2,(>S,I90 acres 

East Bengal .. .. .^k8b,7I.S 

Among common trees are the following : red cotton 
tree (Brnnhax mal abort rum), jack-1 rii it tret! (Arlnrarpus 
intryrifolio). Jam (Eutrrriio jornhohnin), and 7.i7jyphus 
jujuho. In East Bengal tht* Madhupui Jungle is covered 
with a dense growth of tall trees overrun with creepers. 
Ill West Bengal, on the other hand, the low hills along 
the border of the provinct! are still covered at places 
with dense tree vegetation. 


Map 47 
GRANSI .AND 

Jn Bengal the fanners seldom grow fodder crops but 
feed tbeir cattle on paddv stiaw and natural grasses in 
I be |>astiire land, 'f lu* area of grassland amounted to 
."21,212 acres iti !9lhl.‘>. bopelessly inadeejuate lor 
grazing the entire cattle |)oj>ulation. Its disti ibniion in 
the two jxirts ol Bengal was as follows : 

West B(‘ngai 12().70r) ac res 

East Bengal . . 197,.^>07 

In \Vc*st Bt'ngal, the lerai and Wisieiii Duals in the 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts have a large acreage 
under grasses. 1 Iu“ commonest of the glasses art* 
Itnprratn n) tnidiuoira and . Iudyf>j}Oi>rn oftrufalus. 
Baits ol Miciua]>oic' and Ihirdwan districts also cemtain 
pasture land. 

In East Bengal grassland is more’ unevenly distrihuted. 
riu' iipjHT santlv leaches of ilie I'angan and Atrai, the 
Madluipnr jungle, the clavc v marshes along the eastern 
borders of Mvnunsingli. and northern part of Tippera, 
the .sandy roasts of Barisal, and especially TTatia, the 
island on the mouth of llie Mc'ghna, contain prartirally 
the whole of the grassland. 

Map 18 

MANGO ORGHARD.S 

rite area shown under woodland docs include mango 
orchards of infcTior cjualify. Bui acreage* tinder better 
ivpes of mango trees is shown separately. It amounted 
to 3I7.Hh9 acres in 1911 1.^. 

AVesi lU’iigal . . I8h..^l.‘) acres 

East Bengal . . l,Sl,35h 

In West Bengal the disiiiets of Malda and Mmshid- 
abaci are notccl for exeellt*nt mangoes, where this king 
of fruits is grown on a commercial scale. The dark 
patch on the map round English Bazar is viM*y striking. 
Another area of fairly intensive niliivaiion ocxiirs in 
the neighbourhood of the densely populatc*d C'alcutia 
industrial r(!gioii. 

In East B(‘ngal mangoes arc grown only in the* western 
jxirt of the province. The absence of mango trees in 
typical East Bengal districts is due to excessive rains 
and the consecjuent prevalence of the mango weevil. 

(Contiuurd ou hogr 6'6) 
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LAND UNDER RICE 

Map 50 


This inn|.) siiows the distribution of rice-growing land 
expressed as a percentage of the total arable land in 
each ihana. The high penentages indicate that rice 
is by fur the most important crop in Bengal, and where 
the jtercenlage is over 100 it means tliat more than 
one crop of rice is raised annually from the same piece 
ol land. 1 he relative importance of rice is even greater 
than is suggested by the percentage distribution, (which 
of course by itself is an imposing figure practically 
everywitete). The reasons are that (1) rice is the staff 
of life of the peojjle of Bengal; (2) rice straw provides 
food loi- cattle; (.•{) rice gives a higher return than most 
other iTO])s. I he total area under all the varieties of 
rice (some .500 in all) was 27.030,420 acres in 1044-45. 

In West Bengal the total prttduttion of rice on 
0.287,111 acres of land amounted to 111,445,568 
maunds. i'his province, thcr<;fore. cannot be self- 
sufficient even in a normal year, per capita deliciency 
being about 10 seers on the basis of 1011 population 
:ind 6 maunds of annual consumption per head. 1'he 
sparsely pojnilated tnouniaiucHis and submontane 
tracts in the north have the least acreage under rice, 
but the climatic and topographical conditions favour 
the cultivation of other cereal crops. Most of the other 
areas with higher shades—Malda, parts of Miirshidabad. 
Nadia and Bankura- -do not have a large proportion 
of rice-growing land because of relief, limited water 


in iMSAIION Ol' (T'LTUR.ABLF. 

W.\S1 E land 
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Map 49 

BAMBOO GROVES 

Almost every village and every homestead has its 
bainfxx) clump. The bamboos do not require any rare 
or attention. Once planted they grow .sjxmtaneously. 
The Chittagong Hill Tracts arc the real home of the 
best ([uality of bamixw, Mrlocanva bamhusoides; here 
it is gTcgarious and covers a large area, but for want of 
information these areas could not Ire shown on the map. 
Many millions of culms arc exported annually from 
Chittagong, liambusa tulda is the most common bamboo 


supply atid infertile soils, but cath of these areas pto- 
duccs enough rice for loctil consum])tion. The real 
deficiency is in the indu.strial districts—Howrah, 
Hooghly and 21-Paigana.s, including Galcutta—the jrer 
(a]>ita shortage being as much as .3 maunds and 10 shts. 
West Dinajpnr produces the maximum (12 maunds, 21 
seers jx:r capita). Birbhum, Burdwan and Midnapore 
are normally surplus districts. 

In East Bengal the total pioduction ol rice on 
18,613,312 acres of land amounted to 223,710,744 
maunds. There should not ordinarily be a shortage of 
ri((; in the prmintc, ])er capita surplus being ) maund 
and 4 seers cm the .same basis of cahidation as in West 
Bengal. Rice is intensively tadtivated in the inun¬ 
dated areas of the Brahmajmtra, the vast area between 
the Madhumati and the Arial Khan with Barisal as 
centre, and ea.st of the Meghua. In these tracts the 
percentage of rice-growing land is over 100, two crops 
and in some ca.se.s three (Tops being raised from the 
same plot of land. The Maclhujtur Jungle is the only 
area in East Bengal where stilficient rice is not grown. 
I'he percentage is also relatively smaller in the centre 
of the Rajshahi district, but this district as a whole 
produces almost twice its local rc(|uircntents. Dacca, 
with its mainly industrial jxrpulation, is the only dis¬ 
trict that is deficient in rice in Ea.sl Bengal. Every other 
district has an exportable surplus in a normal year. 


of tlie .southern {wrt of Bengal. 'J'he total area under 
bamboo groves was 436,290 acres, distributed as follows: 
West Bengal .. 145,196 acres 

East Bengal .. 291,092 „ (excluding Chittagong 

HiU Tracts). 

In West Bengal it is only in recent years that the 
Rantganj paper mills have been experimenting with 
bamboos and sabai grass on some uplands owned by the 
Bengal Coal Company. 
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AMAN RICE 

Mav 51 


Bengal rice is divided under three main classes—aman 
(winter rice), aus (summer rice) and boro (spring rice). 
The determining factor whether aman, aus or boro is to 
be cultivated is the availability (»f water. Since aman 
is cultivated under deep water conditions, low-lying 
tracts holding w^ater till about October are suitable for 
its cultivation. This condition is realised practically 
everywhere with or witliout the aid of irrigation; and 
the low earthen dams (ails) built around each small 
plot of field are an expression of the need to retain 
water for aman rice. The distribution of rainfall also 
determines the method of cultivation- transplanting or 
broadcasting, the former always giving a higher yield 
and better (]uality. The importance of aman rice can 
be realised from the fact that out of 28 million acres 
under rice, as much as 21 million are aman land. The 
total acreage' under aman amounted to 20.823,890 in 
distributed in the two parts as follows: 

West Bengal .. .. 7,7^K),.555 acres 

East Bengal .. 13,033,335 

in West Bengal the southern part comprising the dis¬ 
tricts of 24-Parganas and Midnapore, has over one»third 
of the total acreage under aman. West of the Bhagi- 
rathi tfie density of aman laud is fairly high, due to 
the elaborate arrangement for catching and retaining 
rain water in ricefields. West Dinajpur and the 
northern low-lying area in Malda have also a high 
density. The region of low density extends from a 
little north of English Bazar to a little south of the 
southern boundary of Nadia district. The main reasons 


for the smaller proportion of aman land in this tract 
are that transplanting cannot be resorted to because of 
the relatively high level of the ground, want of sufficient 
early rainfall, and iht^ danger of the delicate plants being 
killed by the late floods. The scrub forest lands of 
Midnapore, Bankiira and Burdwan districts also have 
a low density of aman land. 

In East Bengal Nadia district has the lowest area 
under aman rice for the same reasons as in the West 
Bcnga] portions of this district. More or less the same 
conditions account for the smaller production of aman 
land in jesson* district, and parts of Malda (west of 
the Mahananda), the northern bank of the Paclma in 
Rajsliahi and Pabna districts and the tract in between 
the Karatoya and Brahmapiiira rivers in Bogra and 
Pabna districts. Mymensingh (especially the eastern 
half) and 'Pippera districts in the north account for 
one-fifth of aman land. Phere, long-stemmed aman is 
grown in those low-lying tracts wIuk* 5 to 15 feet of 
water accumulate during th(‘ rains. "Plus variety of 
aman j>lant can keep pace with the lising of the Hood 
to a remarkable degree and has been known to shoot 
up to 20 feet or so at a rate of 12 inches per day. 
Another onc-fifth of aman land is found in Khulna 
and Barisal districts in the south, originally covered 
by Sundarban forests and subsetpiently reclaimed. 
Barisal is famous for ‘balanP rice, named after the 
halani country-boats in which it used to be exported. 
The high lands in the Madhujnn* jungle and else¬ 
where are suitable for gi'owing aman of the trans¬ 
planted type. 
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AUS RICE 

Map 52 


A US (Ashu ill Sanskrii) Iitt*rally means early, that is to 
say, this variefy of rice flowers sooner and is ready for 
harvest earlier tlian aman. Jt is easier lo cultivate as 
it is practically everywhere broadcast, re(|uires less labour 
and provides a second chance for anoiher crop. In 
spite of th( sc favourable ])oints aus rice is not cultivated 
widely for th(‘ following reasons: it does not survive 
more than 2i,{f feet of standing water in ihe h(‘ld and 
heiKc' cannot ordinal ily b(' grown in low-lying tracts ; 
its quality is coarser and its yield lower, and it there¬ 
fore does iK)t ordinarily enter the market but is con¬ 
sumed by the farmers. The total acreage under aus 
rice was G,550.2r>.5 in 19-M ir), distributed in the two 
parts of Bengal as follows : 

West Bengal . . 2,342,208 acres 

East Bengal .. .. 4,208,057 

In West Bnigal aus grows mainly in the east in a belt 
extending from a little north of English Bazar to near 
('alculta. riie Bhagirathi forms the western iioundaiy 
of the aus-giowing region. In this tract is to he found 
about oiic-half of the total aus-land of West Bengal. 
The density of ansdand would have been still higher 
but for shifting cultivation. This type of cultivation 
is jirartised hfrause the aus-land is .seldom fertilized 
cither by silts from flood w'alcr or by the addition of 
manures, and hence continuous cropping has to be 
interrupted by periods of fallow. In the Western 
higher pari of the province some aus is grown. In the 
rrd-earths region of West Dinajpur district aus ri(i‘ 
is of the tiansplanted type and is not harvested till 
September. 

In East Bengal aus rice is more widely cultivated. 
Parts of Rangpur, Bogra and MyineiLsingh districts 
form the northernmost block of the aus-growing regions 
of this province. There, aus grows best in loamy high 


huids. but. a special variety, salt, is also grown in low- 
lying marshy areas and in the flood plains of the Brah¬ 
maputra. Tista and the Karoioya, though ai the risk of 
the entire crop being desiroyi^d by early Hoods. The 
high lands of Dacca, Tippera, and Noakhali districts 
also grow airs. In Dacca this crop is usually grown in 
the more elevated parts of the Bhawal jungle area and 
also in high lands near tlu* rivers. In Tippera district 
the level of the land determines the distribution of au.s- 
growing land. "I'he earliest kind of summer rice is 
known in this district, as jali whicli is sown as early as 
February and is followed by satliia and other kinds of 
(juick growing aus. If more than 2i/{, feet of water 
collects in the. fields, aus and broadcast aman are sown 
together. In Noakhali district rajasal and four other 
varieties of aus rice arc grown on char lands, and a 
number of varieties including saltua are sown broad¬ 
cast on the eastern higli lands. In Barisal district aus 
rice is usually sown with aman, and is occasionally 
followed by it. The latter type is transplanted in 
Nalchiti and Jhalakati areas, especially on the left bank 
of the Bishkhali river. The westernmost aus-growing 
region occurs lK^tweerl the Garai-Madhumati and the 
prt'sent western frontier. The districts of Kusthia, 
Je.s.sore and northern part of Khulna belong to this 
region. In the eastern parts of jessore district aus is 
grown alternately with jute. Its acreage is higher than 
that of aman because it is a surer crop and is grown 
on lands wdiirh are not liable to sudden inundation 
from floods. It is only in years of unusual drought 
that the aus-crop harvest is affected. In Khulna, aus 
is confined to the north-western part, where the delta- 
building process is no longer active. The present dis¬ 
trict of Kusthia (former Nadia) grows more aus than 
aman for the same reason. 
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BORO RICE 

Map 53 


Boro (lirihi in Sanskrit) means Spring. lioro is on(' 
ol (he hardiest crops, and is grown in lowdying tracts 
uhidi remain wet till smnrner, and also along the 
bordf'rs ol marshes. It is usually sown in January, and 
reaped in April or May. I'hc much smaller acreage 
under boro rice in Bengal is due to the coarseness of 
I he grain, and also to the fact that land suitable for 
its cuIiiNation is c\trcinely limited. This rue is en- 
tindy intolerant of salt water, and ilicrcibre cannot he 
cultivated in the saline or brackish water bils of South 
Bengal, fhe total acreage under boro rice amounted 
to r)r)r),2h‘l, distributed as follow\S: 

West Bengal .. ,. 51.78(1 acres 

East Bengal .. .. 501,484 „ 

lIV.v/ Hcfiffil —I'his |)rovince grow^s \ery little boro 
rice. It is cultivated mainly iti two areas—(1) the 
flood-plains of the Maliananda and adjacent marshy 
tracts near about English Bazar ; (2) the low-lying ireas 
near Gliatal and Klianakul bordering on the Silai river. 
In tltese two areas arc to be foiintl over 02 per cent 
of the total acreage under this crop. In ilu* Maha* 
nanda area a large number of bils retain (lood waters 
of the 'rangaii and the Punatidialja and as site h provide 
excellent sites along their edges for the cultivation of 
boro rice. 

Bengal —In this province boro rice is cultivaic'd 
intensively in the eastern marshy tracts of the Mynieiv 
singh district traversed l)v the Meglina river. 'This 
zone extends southward in the Brahmanbaria J^itb- 


division of the 'Fippera dislric:t. This rice is grown 
not only along the edges of bils and khals but also on 
alluvial islands (cliars) formed in the bed of the Mcghna. 
Iransplantation in this tract begins in December along 
the edge of a bil and goes on gradually as the bil dries 
up and the water level is lowered till the end of Janu¬ 
ary. It may be mentioned that not all that is trans¬ 
planted gets a chancx^ to ripen. The plants grown 
earlier usually fail to ripen bc'causc of the dryness of 
the ground, and the plants transplanted last arc usually 
cut b(‘ron' time, because of the danger of early April 
rains. Even if it is cut belorc it ripens, there? may still 
be some use for it, cspc:c:ially as food for cattle. To the 
W'est of the* Mcghna region lie's anotlu'i concentration 
of lioro'growing lauds. I'bcre, much boro is grown on 
the banks of the Dhaleswari, and near the conflucrce 
of the 4’urag and the Biiriganga. In Barisal district 
the acreage unciei boro is very small because the crop is 
liable to be ciesiroyc'd completely by the floods, wdiich 
conic* very suddenly. Madaripur marshes form the third 
boro-growing region in East Bengal, and this tract joins 
with the boro'growing region of the Khulna district 
across the river. In the latter district sweet water bils 
occurs only in the north-cast and hence vt*ry little boro 
can be grown elsewhere. Two other varietic?s of bil rice, 
raicla and kurmani, arc included in the acreage figures 
shown under boro in Khulna. Raida is sown with boro 
but is not harvested till winter sets in. Kurmani is 
sc^wn broadcast in April when the bils dry up, and is 
ready for harvesting by October. 
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JUTE 

Map 54 


Jiiti is ili(> tn<»si iuiporiant fibif crop of Bengal. Like 
ii(Cf h is ail ar(-ommociating‘ crop, A glance* ai the 
nia| shoe's that it grows on high lands where it has 
to depend on local rains, in wet lloochplains, and in 
low lying marshy tracts. But it grows best where the 
land is projieiiy drained and receives abundant heat 
and moisture. It has taken the place of cotton in East 
Bengal, and is a rival of snmnur lice. It is an ex¬ 
hausting crop, and hence grows w(!ll in the flood-plains 
ol the Brainnapiitra, Padiiia and Meghna ri\{‘rs. which 
get fic'sh deposits of river silts every year. Elsewhere, 
manuring ol land, or fallowing, or rotation of crops 
is inaclist'd. I'hc ciiliivaiion of jute re(]iiire.s greater 
care and more labour than tliat of rict?. The harvest¬ 
ing lime begins in June and extends to October, depend¬ 
ing on the time of sowing the seeds. Late harvest in* 
creases the yield b,ut lowers the quality of fibre. The 
jierceniage of land under jute would have bc<*n still 
higher but for the Government policy of restriction of 
jme-growing land. 'Lhis w’ar-time jiolicy was adopted by 
the then Bengal Government with a view to securing 
an economic [irice for the cultivator and to encourage 
the cultivation of otlier kinds of crop, especially summer 
and winter rict\ The recent jiolic y of the GovernmeTU 
o[ India is, however, to incr(!ase the acreage under jute 
in West Bengal as it is deficient in raw jute. The total 
acreage under jiiie was 2,0.81,12.^3 in I9'1LL3 /.c. 3*1 per 
cent of arable land. Its distribution in the two parts 
of Bengal svas as follows: 


West Bengal .. 200,603 i.c. I *5 per cent of arable land 
East Bengal .. 1833,632 t>. 7 • 1 j>cr cent of arable land 

Wnt Bengal —In West Bengal juic-growing land 
occurs in tlie eastern part of the province. Even there 
the percentage is low, excepting in a small area (Purbas- 
thali) bordering on the Bbagirathi. The reasons for the 
present low acreage under jute are the following; 

(1) Scarcity of arable land for growing crops other 
than food crops. (2) Dearth of running water for the 
final washing of jute fibre. (3) Latcritic and gravelly 
soils in the western part. (4) Early floods necessitating 
the harvesting of the crop before it is ripe. 

FmsI Bengal — This province grows most of this crop 
A glance at the map shows that even there it is not 
evenly distributed. The jutc-growdng belts follow the 
courses of the active rivers—the Padma and Meghna 
as far as the confluence of the two rivers. Further 
south the percentage drops appreciably. Rangpur, 
Myinensingh, Eippera, Dacca and Faridpur districts 
grow the best jute (Capsularis). Very little jute is 
growm in southern districts—Barisal, Noakhali and 
Chittagong because of saline soils, and preponderance 
of other cash crops—betclnut and coconut. Till 
recently jute was cultivated in low-lying tracts; gradually 
jute land extended to higher lands, away from rivers. 
The proximity to fresh flowing water for steeping is 
one advantage which the lowland jute has over the 
highland variety. 
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RAW JUTE, JUTE PRESSES AND JUTE MILLS 

Mw 55 


The map shows the distribuiion of julc-j^rowing land 
and the jute pressing and jute manufacturing industries. 
It has already been pointed out that over 90 per cent 
of jute-growing land occurs in East Bengal. Eliis has 
been clearly brought out by this map. It also .shows ex¬ 
treme localisation of jute mills along and near tlic banks 
of the Hooghly ri\er from a little north of Naihati to 
a little south of Budge Budge. In this fifty-mile stretch 
of the river there are as many as 100 jute mills, with 
65,357 looms (1916), em{)loying some 3 lakhs of 
workers daily. I’he first jutt‘ mill was establisluil in 
1869 at Rishra near Serampore (shown on the map) 
due to the availability of raw jute in llooglily Di.trict 
and the existence of the jme-spinning and handlooni 
weaving industry, and consequently skilled labour. 
Sea-going vessels could then sail up the Hooghly »’iver 
to Serampore so that facilities for exporting jute manu¬ 
factured goods were also there. Besides, coal could be 
obtained from the Raniganj coal-mining area, and the 
first railway line in Bengal was buik from Calcutta 
to Raniganj to bring coa) to feed the newly starte^d 
jute mills. 

With the development of the jute industry, more and 
more raw jute was needed and it was then found that 
optimum conditions for jute cultivation existed in East 
Bengal. Jute thus became the most important cash 
crop of East Bengal, replacing cotton and aus rio*. 

The map demonstrates that the Brahmaputra (both 
the old and present channels) Meghna, and Padma 
rivers flow through dense jute-growing lands. The 
great currents of the raw jute trade follow these rivers, 
including their tributaries, distributaries and canals. 
Sirajganj, Narayanganj and Chandpur are the principal 
river ports engaged in exporting raw and pressed iutc 
by river steamers and country boats. Railroads also 
play an important part in moving this commodity From 
the producing to the consuming areas. The broad- 


gauge main line running north-south between Jalpaiguri 
and Calcutta along with its two principal feeder lines 
coming from Sirajganj and Goalundo, carry the bulk 
of the raw jute during the harvesting season. In 1939-40 
ifie railways alone carried 22,849,266 maunds of raw 
jute. Most of the railway stations, which normally 
forw^ard more than 1 lakh maunds of jute, have been 
located on the map. Cfoalundo leads in this respect, 
forwarding about 15 lakhs of maunds to the Calcutta 
jute mills area. Sarishabari in Mymensingh district, and 
Sirajganj in Pabna district occupy second and third posi¬ 
tion respectively. 'Ehc five stations on the Mymensingh 
railw^ay line, Mymensingh, Nandina, Singhajani, Bausi 
and Sarishabari export between them in a normal year 
about 25 lakhs of maunds of jute. In 194647 the 
C'alcutta mills area received 28,721,581 maunds of raw 
jute by rail and river. Raw jute is compressed (by the 
steam hydraulic: press), to reduce the bulk of the fibre 
and is then exported. The jircssing industry was first 
located around Calcutta. Cossipore still has the largest 
number of jute presses. But the inajc^rky of the jute 
presses of all types arc now located in East Bengal; 
Chand|)ur. Narayanganj, Sirajganj, Sarishabari, Elashin 
and Akiiaura. Since the establishment of world trade 
in jute Calcutta has been the principal port, handling 
raw jute and jute manufactured goods for overseas 
markets. The port of Chittagong ranked distant 
second, and e.:xported normally a few thousand bales. 
But now with the imposition of heavy duty on raw 
jute moving towards Calcutta, traffic in raw jute may 
be diverted more and more towards Chittagong. In 
fact, the arrival of raw jute at Calcutta has been slow 
this year (1948) due to a number of factors including 
dislocation of railways in East Bengal and political 
uncertainties, and it is expected that the shipment of 
raw jute from the Chittagong port will exceed 6 lakhs 
of bales before the 30th June, 1948. 















































RABI CROPS 


WHEAT 
Map 56 

Wlicat is gaining popularity in Bengal, and hence the 
acreage under this crop has been steadily intfeasing in 
recent years. It requires a clayey soil or beliei' still a 
sandy loam, and grows best where the winter months 
are dry and cool. The area under this crop was 
199,581 acres in I9M-15, distributed as follows in the 
two parts: 

West Bengal .. .. 99,439 acres. 

East Bengal .. 100,142 „ 

In West ikngal, Murshidabad district leads in wheat 
production, having about one-half of the total wheat¬ 
growing land. Most of the remaining wheat-growing 
land is found in Malda, Birbhtim and Bankura 
districts. In Malda it is confined to the west of the 
Mahananda, and in the other two districts it is more 
evenly distributed. Wheat is also grown in Burdwan 
and Nadia districts. 

In East Bengal, Rangpur and Rajshahi districts 
lead in wheat production, having between them more 
than one-half of the acreage under this crop. In noth 
these districts wheat is mainly cultivated in riparian 
tracts. It is only in Kushtia that this crop is cultivated 
away from rivers banks. 

B.ARLEY 
Map 57 

Barely grows under the same climatic and soil conditions 
as wheat. The acreage under this crop was slightly 
higher than that of wheat, 212,817 acres in 1944-45, 
distributed as follows: 

West Bengal .. 72,606 acres. 

East Bengal .. 140,211 „ 

In West Bengal that part of Malda district which 
lies to the west of tlie Mahananda, leads in barley pro¬ 
duction, having more than one-half of the acreage under 
this crop. It continues on the high banks of the Ganges 
and Bhagirathi in Murshidabad. The cultivation of 
barley is more localised than that of wheat in West 
Bengal. 

In East Bengal barley is gnrwn in two types of 
land: (1) the high lands fringing the Padma, Jamuna 
(Brahmaputra) and Dhaleswari rivers and (2) the 
undulating uplands of Dinajpur district. 


MAIZE 
Map 58 

Maize grows best in well-drained gravelly loam soil. The 
acreage under this crop was 146,073 in 1944-45, dis¬ 
tributed as follows: 

We.st Bengal ., 133,675 acres 

East Bengal .. 12,398 „ 

In West Bengal the mountainous district of Darjeel¬ 
ing leads in maize production, having about one-half 
of the total acreage under this crop. In the plains the 
western jtari of Malda has the highest acreage. Some 
maize is also grown along the western upland border of 
the province. 

In East Bengal there is only one area near the 
(onfluence of the Atrai and Baial rivers with some con¬ 
centration of maize fields. Elsewhere, espcciallv in 
Dinajpur, small plots arc so scattered that they cannot 
be shown on the map. 

GRAM AND MILLET.S 
Map 59 

The cultivation of both gram and millets is extremely 
localised in Bengal. Millets such as marua (Eleusine 
coracuna) arc grown only in the Darjeeling Himalayan 
region. West Bengal has, therefore, all the acreage 
under millets, 26,545. 

Gram is a pulse, used both for human consumption 
and fodder. It gives a slightly larger yield than most 
of the other pulses, and is grown as a cash crop in 
Central Bengal, Ixmnded on the north by the Padma, 
on the west by the Bhagirathi and on the east by the 
Garai. The partition of Bengal has resulted in divid¬ 
ing this gram-pn)ducing region. The total acreage 
under the crop was 596,681 distributed as follows in the 
two parts of Bengal: 

West Bengal .. .. 312,774 acres 

East Bengal .. 283,857 

In West Bengal more than two-thirds of the gram- 
producing area is found in Murshidabad and Nadia 
districts, forming one block. 

In East Bengal, Kushtia and Jessore lead in the 
production of this crop, having one-half of the acreage 
under gram. 
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PULSES 


Pulses are grown on inferior lands, generally as a 
supplementary crop to aus rice. The chief varieties, 
grown in Bengal, liavc been plotted on the four maps— 
Khesari. Masur, Maskalai and Mung. They are all 
harvested from February to April, and reqtiirc 'rom- 
paratively little attention. 

Map 60 
KHESARI 

The distribution of the khesari-growing land on the 
niaj) indicates that the crop favours inundated areas. 
The total acreage under this crop in 1944-45 was 
1,107.547, distributed in the two parts of Bengal as 
follows:— 

West Bengal ..231,201 acres 

East Bengal .. .. 936,346 „ 

In West Bengal the Taiiiluk subdivision ol Midna- 
{jorc and the Diamond Harbour suljdivision of 
24-PargaTias lead in khesari production, about one- 
third of khe.sari-growing land being concentrated in 
this tract. (3ther conct'ntrations are found in Mur- 
shidahad district along the hanks of the Jalangi and 
Bhagirathi, and in the north of Birbhum district. In 
vietv of the fact that this crop grows along with aman 
rice, and retjuires no extra ploughing, attempts shoidd 
be made to increase its acreage. 

In East Bengal it is more widely cultivated, mainlv 
in the flood plains of all the active rivers. The greatest 
concentration is found near the confluence of the Atrai 
and Baral, and along the hanks of the Dhaleswari. 

Map 61 
MASUR 

Unlike khesari, masur can be grown both in highlands 
and lowlands. I'he map has brought out this point 
clearly. The acreage under this crop was 535,983 
distributed as follows: 

West Bengal .. 195,557 acres 

East Bengal .. 340,426 „ 

In West Bengal, Murshidabad leads in masur produc¬ 


tion. There, it is grown mainly along the Ganges. In 
the northern part of 24-Paiganas on the other hand, 
masur is cultivated away from large rivers. 

In East Bengal, Jessore and Rajshahi districts lead in 
this crop. 'Fhe former district grttws it in highlands 
and the latter, in low-lying lands. 

Map 62 
MASKAL.AI 

This variety of legume grows very quickly, and is widely 
icsed for laying claim to newly formed charland. The 
acreage under this crop was 1,99,511, distributed 
between two parts of Bengal as follows; 

West Bengal .. .. 48,606 acres 

East Bengal .. .. 150,905 ,, 

In West Bengal this crop is also cultivated in 
highlands, hence Midnaporc ((iopihallavpur area) leads 
in this aop. The charlands of Murshidabad also grow 
considerable.quantities of maskalai. 

In East Bengal it is mainly in the flood plains of the 
Brahmaputra (fxtih old and new), Padma, Dhaleswari 
and Meglma that this crop is cultivated. 

Map 63 
MUNG 

This is a belter type of pulse and hence fetches a good 
price. 'Ihe yield is aLso lower than that of other 
varieties. It grows ftest in sandy loam soils. The acre¬ 
age under this crop was 183,564 in 1944-45, distributed 
as fol low’s: 

Wasi Bengal .. 57,880 acres 

East Bengal .. 125,684 „ 

In West Bengal, Midnaporc district leads in the 
production of mung, more than two-third of mung- 
growing land being found there. Some mung is also 
grown in the northern part of 24-Parganas district. 

In East Bengal there is some concentration of mung- 
growing land south of Je,ssore district (Monirampur- 
Keshabpur area) and also in the charlands of Bakarganj 
and Noakhali districts. 
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CASH CROPS 


Map 64 
POTATOES 

The introdiiciion of this crop to Bengal is comparatively 
recent, though in the plains of Bengal it can grow well 
on jute or aiis rice land. 'Ehe acreage under this crop 
was 2,04,255, distributed in the two parts of Bengal as 
follows: 

West Bengal ■ .. ., 92,089 acres 

East Bengal ... ..112.166 „ 

In West Bengal the tract between the Damodar and 
Hooghly rivers leads in the production of this vegetable, 
more than onc hall of potato land occurring in Hooghly 
and Howrah districts. I'he proximity of this tract to 
urban centres might have given impetus to the cultiva¬ 
tion of this crop. 

Ill East Bengal potatoes are grown in small plots 
throughout the districts of Dinajpui*, Rangpur and 
Bogra, some concentration being found only along the 
banks of the Karatoya near Bogra. Potatoes arc also 
grown east of the* old Brahmaputra in Mymcnsingh 
district, and along the Meghna in Tippera district. 

Map 65 

TEA AND COCONUT 

Tvfi is gro^vn only in three widch separated tracts • the 
Himalayan and 7'erai regions in the north; tlic 
undulating upland in the south of Syllict; and the 
eastern undulating Chittagong |)Iains and uplands. 
I'he acreagtf under lea w^as 197,971 : West Bengal, 
189,559 acres; East Bengal, 8.412 acres. The figures 
for East Bengal do not include that of Sylltct district. 

In West Bengal the acreage under tea is greater in 
the [alpaiguri piedtnont plain (!2!1,957 acres) than in 
the Darjeeling Himalaya (59,602 acres), though the first 
tea plantation on a commercial scale was started in the 
hills. In Darjeeling, tea plantations are confined to tlic 
west of the Tista river, and in Jalpaiguri district, 
mainly in the Western Duars region. 

In East Bengal, tea is grown in the northern parts of 
Chittagong district, and on the high banks of the 
Karnapbuli liver in the neighbourhood of Chittagong 
tOAvn. 

Cnconut cultivation is confined to the .southern part 
of both West and East Bengal, as coconut grows best 
in .saline soils. The acreage under the crop was 58,867 : 
West Bengal, 16,441 acres; East Bengal. 42,426 acres. 
In West Bengal a tract covering the district of Howrah 
and extending northward in Hooghly and eastward 


across the river in 24-Parganas, grows most of the 
coconuts. In East Bengal a tract extending from 
jessore to Barisal leads in cocomii produc tion. 

Map 66 

CHILLIES AND CARDAMOM 
Chillies are grown with considerable care and aitcniion. 
The acreage under this crop was 186,399. East Bengal 
has a much greater acreage (17.3,664 acres) than West 
Bengal (12,735 acres). In East Bengal the soutliern 
districts—Barisal, Noakhali and Chittagong l(*ad in the 
production of tliis crop. I'ippera also grows consider¬ 
able quantities of chillies, mainly along the banks of 
the Meghna. In West Bengal, chillies are grown 
mainly in West Dinajpur. 

Cardamom trees grow in the cooler i)arts of Bengal, 
the Darjeeling Himalaya. The* acreage undei the tree 
was 5432, most of the trees growing in Kalimpong and 
Pool Bazar. 

Map 67 

CINCHONA, MULBERRY. INDIAN HEMP 
AND WILD DATE PALM 

(luinifie is manufactured from the bark of cinchona 
trees. (Cinchona plantations arc owned and managed 
by the Government of Bengal. riicy occur in two 
tracts in the Himalayas: the Mangpu area west of the 
I'ista and the Mansang area near the confluence of the 
Tista and the Rangpo. The acreage was 7,759 in 
1944-45. 

Mulberry t.r<?es and bushes are grown for the leaf 
which is fed to silk worms. The acreage under 
mulberry was 18,465 in 1944-45. Practically all the? 
mulberry trees and bushes occur in Wesi Bengal (16,514 
acres). This croj) is highly localised. English Bazar is 
the centre of mulberry cultivation, and has near the 
lowm 10,690 acre.s of mullx’rry land. West of Berham- 
porc there is another concentration in Murshidabad 
district. 

Indian Hemp (Ganza) is also a Government mono- 
|M)ly. It is grown only in a small tract lying in the 
north-eastern corner of Rajshahi district—the Naogaon 
area. The present province of East Bengal has, there¬ 
fore, the entire acreage under this crop (593 acres). 

Wild Date Palm grows more frequently in small 
numbers round homesteads or in uncultivated lands. 
Compact groves are rare. It is the most important fruit 
tree growing in Khulna and Jessore districts. The 
total acTcage under this iree was 57,958 : West Bengal 
(10,254 acres), East Bengal (47,704 acres). 
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CASH CROPS 

{Continued) 


Map 68 

SUGAR-CANE AND ORANGES 

Sugar-cane is gaining in importance in recent years. 
Tlic area under this crop was 17S,916 acres, distributed 
as follows: 

West Bengal acits 

East Bengal liJO,173 „ 

Because of prohibitive cost of cultivation the poor 
cane growers of Bengal cannot increase the acreage 
under this crop. In West Bengal most of the sugai- 
canc at present grows in an area hounded on the south 
by the Damodar, on the east by the jalangi and on the 
north by the Ganges-Padma. In East Bengal it gr»>ws 
mostly in charlands and along the river banks. I'he 
only exception is the northern part of Dinajpur district. 

Oranges are grown only in the lower slopes of the 
Darjeeling Himalaya. There is a very great demand 
for Darjeeling oranges in Calcutta which can be at least 
partially met if the problems of picking. j)a(:king and 
transportation arc successfully tackled. The arc^a under 
this fruit was 1,742 acres, all in West Bengal. The 
estimated annual production is some 410,160 maunds 

Map 69 
TOBACCO 

This is grown on a commercial scale in the northern 
piedmont plains of Jalpaiguri and Cooch Rehar and 
also along the banks of the Tista river, mainly in 
Rangpur District. The northern limit of tobacco 
cultivation is determined by the frost-line. The southern 
edge of the piedmont plain between the T’ista and "l orsa 
is considered to be the best tobacco land. Elsewhere in 
Bengal, tobacco is grown mainly for lioine consumption. 
The area under this crop was 161.554 acres: West 
Bengal, 20,695 acres; East Bengal, 140,859 acres. 

In West Bengal tobacco is grown as a commercial crop 
mainly in Jalpaiguri district, where more than one-half 
of the tobacco land is to be found. East Bengal like¬ 
wise grows tobacco for commerce only in Rangpur 
district (68,462 acres) as .shown on the map. 


Map 70 

MUSJVVRI) SEEDS 

Of the. oil seeds grown in Bengal (mustard, linseed and 
sesamum) mustard seeds are the most important. 
Mustard-oil pressing is an important cottage industry 
and there is a very gnat demand for mustard oil as it 
is used by the people of Bengal for culinary f)urposes. 
The area under this crop was 536.801 acres; West 
Bengal—138.038 acres; East Bengal—398,76.3 acres. 

In West Bengal oil-seeds arc grown mainly in the 
forest (learings of jalpaiguri district, and the pasture 
lands of Dinajnr and Malda districts. In view of the 
fact that mustard seeds can grow in any type of soil, 
and need very little attention from the farmer, it is 
surprising why tJic acreage under this crop is so low in 
the tract lying west of the Bhagirathi river. In East 
Bengal mustard seeds are grown mainly in the northern 
part of the province. 

Map 71 

BETEL VINE AND BE! EL NUT PALM 
Leaves of betel vine or pan are chewed by 
men with or without mixing it with dried tobacco leaves. 
Pa7i requires heavy manuring, constant attention and 
skilled labour. Hence, wherever these conditions are 
satisfied and ready markets are available, pan is culti¬ 
vated on a large scale. The map shows that the dis¬ 
tribution of pan baroj (betel vine groves) is extremely 
localised. 'I'he area under this garden crop was 25,130 
acres: West Bengal, 6,994 acres. East Bengal, 18,136 
acres. 

In West Bengal, Howrah leads in the cultivation of 
pan. Next comes Midnaporc. In East Bengal, Raj- 
shahi, Jessore, Khulna, Dacca and Barisal districts 
contain most of the pan baroj. 

The inset map shows the distribution of supari or betel 
nut j)alni (Area catechu) which is grown on the home¬ 
stead land, mainly in the typical deltaic tracts. The area 
under tliis crop was 2,66.172 acres: West Bengal, 3,502 
acres; East Bengal, 2,62,670 acres. 

West Bengal is at present hopelessly deficient in this 
crop. Cyclones in recent years are mainly responsible for 
this, as they did great damage to the slender trees. In 
East Bengal, Barisal and Noakhali districts lead in the 
production of suparu 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

Map 72 


Tn Bengal, cottage industries occupy an important 
position in the economic structure of the province. It 
is estimated by the Bengal Industrial Survey Committee 
(lO'lS) that no less than 8 lakhs of workers are engaged 
in industries by hand, as against 6 lakhs employed in 
factory industries. Hatidlootn cotton-weaving is by far 
the most important, 'fhe map shows not only important 
cotton-weaving centres like Santipur, but also the 
extent of areas where practically every village round 
about a town of some imj)onance, say Tangail, i« a 
cotton-weaving centre. The important distributing 
centres Ixith in West and East Bengal have also been 
indicated on the map. The relative production and 
value of cotton goods in each district in undivided 
Bengal has been indicated by the proportional sizes of 
the letters C and R, the former representing the 
quantity in yards, and the latter, value in nipees, based 
on figures published in the report on the handlooni 
cotton-weaving industry in Bengal (1940). In some 
districts only one letter could be drawn on the scale 
adopted. For example, R without C in Dinajpur 
district means that cotton cloth produced in that district 
is of a finer quality fetching a higher price than in 
Bakarganj district, where the value in terms of rupees 
could not be indicated on the scale. In 1939-40 pro* 
duction of handlooni cotton fabrics from mill-made 
yarn amounted to 144.099 yds. and was valued at 
Rs. 5,11,21,872. 

The following is an extract from the Report of the 
Bengal Industrial Survey Committee published in 1948. 
"The most important of the present handloom weaving 
centres of the province arc distributed over five districts, 
viz., Hooghly, Nadia, Dacca, Mymensingh and Noakhali. 
Rajbalhat and Farasdanga are the two principal centres 
in Hooghly. In the former there are 2,400 work¬ 
ing members who together annually consume about 
60,000 lbs. of yam of counts varying from 60 to 120. 
The products of the.se centres consist of high-class 
dhuties and sarees principally. Annual production here 
is estimated to be worth about Rs. 2 lakhs. At 
Farasdanga, the other important centre, there arc at 
present 150 workers and they together consume annually 
yarn of counts between 70 and 100 worth alxtut 
Rs. 18.000. The principal productions arc dhuties 
and sarees. In Nadia the principal centre is Santipur. 
Here altogether 4,000 weaving workers and 3,450 looms 


annually consume about 34,500 lbs. Generally yarns 
of 80 counts and onwards are u.sed by the weavers. Fine 
.sarees with bcautifid borders of jari, silver or gf»Id are 
the specialities of this centre. Leading amongst the 
important centres in Dacca are Madhabdi, Abdullapur, 
Demra, Algi, etc. There arc 25,000 weaving workers 
round about Sekhcrcharhat and Madhabdi or Baburhat, 
a large portion of whom work mainly on wage system. 
There arc nearly 8,000 looms, and they arc employed 
to produce fabrics mainly for the cheapest market. 
Products include saree, lungi, net sheet, wrapper, 
dhuties, towel, gamchas, bed sheets, etc., value of monthly 
production of all of which together has earned a wide 
reputation. Sarees are woven at Abdullapur. another 
important centre of the same district. FIk! industry 
here is run by 125 workers with 100 looms. Total pro¬ 
duction of this centre is for .sarees, valued at about 
Rs. 3,500 per month. Jamdani sarees of Dacca arc 
W’oven in centres like Nowabpur, Tarboo, Rup.si and a 
few others. The total number of workers who weave 
such .sarees in these is about 850. The principal centres 
in the district of Mymen.singh are within a radius of 
9 miles around the subdivisional town Tangail. 'I’he 
number of weavers in these centres is alxmt 5.000 and 
that of looms in use exceed 4,000. I'he products are 
mainly sarees and dhuties with muga and jari Ixrrders. 
The most important centre in the district of Noakhali 
is Chaumuhani with about 6,000 workers and 4,500 
looms. Products of this centre are of cheaper varieties. 
It is estimated that about 600 inaunds of finished pro¬ 
ducts are annually turned out and 750 raaunds of yarn 
are consumed. About 90 per cent of the workers here 
weave khadi out of the yarn spun by local workers." 

Silk weaving is another important cottage industry. 
This is confined to West Bengal, Bishnupur and 
Murshidabad being the principal centres. The extent 
of the silk rearing industry has also been indicated on 
the map. The area lying west of the Mahananda and 
Bhagirathi, and north of the Mor forms the main silk- 
rearing bloc. 

Lac for shellac is reared in the south-western part of 
Bankura district with Khatra as centre 

According to the report of the Bengal Industrial 
Survey Committee the annual production of metal ware 
(brass and bellmetal) is 126,609 maunds and the number 

(Continued on page 90) 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Mat 7S. 


The location of manufacturing industry, as shown on 
the map is based on data for the yeai 1942 supplied by 
the Chief Inspector of factories. Bengal. The map 
also shows the distribution of rural trade centres (repre- 
senred by dots), principal railroads, and waterways 
(thick continuous, lines) linking the Hooghly industrial 
region with the navigable ri\'ers of East Bengal through 
Khulna and Barisal towns. 

The index for the map looks formidable, but the real 
story is told by only a few symbols on the map itself. 
Ihe industries of Bengal hardly employ 10 per cent 
of the gainfully-occupied population, and do not 
produce enough even to meet local demands. The 
jute industry is the only exception. It is by far the 
largest industry, employing about .S lakh workers (1946) 
that is. more than .50 per cent of the industrial workers 
of all types. Because of its importance in the economic 
structure of both West and East Bengal, a separate map 
ha.s been prepared (Map .5.5). 'I'he rnanufactuving 
industries in Bengal can be broadly divided into three 
categories : those that are concerned with the processing 
of agricultural products: those that manufacture other 
kinds of consumer goods; and the extractive in¬ 
dustries. The number ol units in the first two 
categories amounted lo a little over 2.000 in 1946. 
and there w^erc 2,50 coal mines under the third 
category. 'T’he first category includes jute mills, 
cotton mills, rice mills, tea factories, oil and hour 
mills, and .sugar mills and refineries. They employ 
more than 70 per cent of the total industrial workers 
The second grf)ijp of industries include iron and steel 
works, engineering establishments, railway workshops, 
ship repairing shops, paper mills, and factories, manu¬ 
facturing matches, chemicals, cement glass, paints and 
soaps. The extractive industries are at present mainly 
concerned with the mining of coal, and the tpiarryiiig 
of different types of c;la)s. 

The map shows not only the distribution of different 
industrial units, but also the extent of areas dominated 
by a single industry like rice milling, tea, general 
engineering, printing presses and jute mills and presses. 
It is clear that factories are very unevenly distributed in 
Bengal. West Bengal has most of the industries, mainly 
in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. This area accounts 
for more than 56 per cent of the total factory establish¬ 
ments, and employs over 82 per cent of the total indus¬ 


trial workers, rhis extreme? congestion has made 
industry ill-balanced. Asansol is another important 
regional centre of diversified indusiri«*s. The tea in¬ 
dustry is mainly located in the noriJuTii pari of West 
Bengal. Elsew^hcrc in West Bc?ngal rice milling is <he 
only prevailing type of industry. East Bengal, on the 
other hand is poor in factory industry, and what indus¬ 
tries have devclf)pcd. are concentrated in the Dacca- 
Narayanganj area. Ciliittagoiig in the south and Said- 
pur in the north are tin* two other industrial centres 
of some importance. Elsewhere in East Bi?iigai. the 
rice-milling industry is found in the north, and the 
jute-pressing industry in the jute growing areas. 

The absence of chea]> ])ower for industrial use* is pri¬ 
marily responsible for the extreme localisation of indus¬ 
tries in certain favourably situated areas. It is true 
that there arc 25 towns with power stations, but most 
of them do not supph power at an economic: price. 
J he map vshows the distribution of these types of j>ower 
stations based on the prime movers—oil. steam or water. 
Most of the jwwTr stations in district towns are driven 
by diesel engini^s. 7'hc Hooghly industrial region and 
the Raniganj coal mining area use steam as the prime 
mover. It is only in the mountainous district of Dar¬ 
jeeling that power from running water is generated and 
consumed locally in tea factories. 

In Bengal (1942) there were 33 cotton mills with 
105,805 spindles and 10,712 looms, employing 24,169 
workers daily. The principal centres f)f the cotton 
industry are Seranipf^ (10 mills) and Howrah (14) in 
West Bengal, and Narayanganj (7) in East Bengal. In 
East Bengal Kushtia and Khulna also have cotton mills. 
The principal cotton-ginning and baling centres are 
Chittagong in East Bengal (4) and Cossipore in West 
Bengal (2). Most of the hosiery mills are situated near 
C^alcutta. In East Bengal, Pabna is the most important 
centre of the hosiery industry. There are live silk mills, 
all in West Bengal (Murshidabad being the? principal 
centre). Of the food industries, rice-milling is the most 
important. There arc about 450 rice mills, employing 
some 17,000 workers. About 33 per cent of these are 
concentrated along the periphery of the Calcutta indus¬ 
trial region. Another 200 are to be found along the 
railways in the Burdwan division. Hilli is another 
important rice-milling centre, there being as many as 

(Continued on page 94} 
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THE HOOGHLY INDUSTRIAL REGION 

Map 74 


I'ho industrial maps of this region, including that of 
Cakuiia, indicate the typical feature of the industrial 
strucMirc of Bengal, namely, an extreme localization 
of large -scale industries along the hanks of the Hooglily, 
slrctching from Tribcni in the north to Birlapur in the 
south, through Calcutta and a large nuinher of other 
towns. Here are lo he found not onl\' 90 per cent of 
the jute mills of India, hm also the ^ast majority of the 
coU4)n and other mills ol Bengal. Its total length 
following the meandering course of the Hooghly is 
about 15 miles. The railway liiies may be taken as 
tljc wesiern and eastern limits of this region. North of 
Calcutta the ascrage width of the area is only 2 miles. 
The Tiooghly river may aj)pear to b(‘ the Indian ccjuntcr- 
pan of the Rhin(‘-Rnhr vallev of (iennany. Hut most 
of the natural advantages that the Rhine valley enjoys 
are non existent here. Coal from the nearby fields of 
Raniganj cannot lx* l)rougbt by waterways. Moreover, 
the industries in the Hooghly region, unlike those in 
(iennany, have no deep roots. Neither the caj)ital in¬ 
vested nor the labour employed is indigenous lo Bengal. 
Most of the mills are owned and controlled by 
Europeans, and most of the workers are drawui from 
outside iiciigal. It is then natural that such industries, 
Ixnvcvcr developed they may l)e, would fail to leave a 
permanent mark on the country wdierc they thrive, and 
cannot he taken as a real index of the industrial pros¬ 
perity of West Bengal. 

There are four large power generating stations, 
situated at Cossipore, Gourepur, Garden Reach and 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 
(Continued from page 86) 

of workers, 11,339. The important centre are Khagra 
and Bishmipur in West Bengal, and Kagmari and 
Islampur in East Bengal. The cutlery industry is 
growing in importance. 'Ehe products of this include 
agricultural implements, cooking utensils, tcxils and 
weapons. Kanchannagar (Burdwan) in West Bengal 
and Ramchandrapur (Tippera) in East Bengal are 
important centres. 

The Pottery industry on a cottage basis includes 
earthen vessels of every day use, and toys of clay. Clay 


Mulajore, which supply power for industrial and domes¬ 
tic use at a price ranging from one-half to two annas 
per unit. 7’hc availability of cheap power has definitely 
influenced the growth of factory industries in this 
region, the other factors being (1) the proximity to a 
large city and jiort, (2) well developed waterways and j 
rail-roads, and (3) the availability of banking facilities. 

The jute mills are not evenly distributed throughout 
the entire .stretch of this river. There arc concentra¬ 
tions in five areas, besides .scattered units. Three of 
lliesc occur on the left l>ank of the Hooghly : Bhatpara- 
Jagatdal, I'itagarh-Khardah, Budge-Budge—Birl.ipur 
and two on the right barik of the river: (-ham])dany 
and HowTali. jute press(*s and cotton-ginning and 
baling centres arc mainly located at Cossipore near the 
terminus of the eastern canals. Cotton mills are con¬ 
fined to tlu! right bank of the river, between ScramiJore 
and Eiilesbwar. Large railway workshops have been 
established at Kanchrapara. and Santragachi. There is 
also a very large mnnber of general engineering works 
round Cahiitta and Howrah. Iron and .steel rolling 
mills arc located in Liluah, Behir and IlowTah on the 
right bank of the river, and round Calcutta. BengaEs 
contribution to the all-India production of printing 
and writing paper is more than .50 per cent, and most 
of the paper mills are situated in this n'gion at Lita- 
garh and Naihati, Rubber goods are manufactured at 
Liluah. Howrah and Sahaganj, and paints at Shalimar 
and other centres. 


toys of Krishnagar arc well-known throughout India, 
and arc also exported abroad. 

Mention may also be made of the gur (molasses) 
and leather foot-wear industries wdiich could not be 
indicated on the map. The former is quite extensive, 
the estimated production being as much as 525.000 
ions; whereas the latter is mainly confined in the city 
of Calcutta. The hand-made shoes of Calcutta liave 
not only been successfully withstanding the competi¬ 
tion of machine-made shoes for a long time but actually 
ousted them in the past. ^ 
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CalcuLta. Calcutta )>ropcr has most of the printing 
and book-binding establishments, as this city is 
the largest educaldmal and intellectual centre not 
only of Bengal but of India as a whole. The docks are 
at KiddcTp^e, down the river, and the ordnance fac¬ 
tories are to the non!) of the city. Chemical works and 
glass factories have sprung uj) in the eastern part of 
the city. Of ihe food industries, flour and oil mills are 
found in the northern part, and rice mills in the 
southern part round Tollygunge. 
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THE RANIGANJ COAL MINING AND INDUSTRIAL REGION 

Map 76 


'I'his map shows the major portion of the Raniganj 
(oalfield wJiuh lies in West Bengal. I'his area consists 
mainly of roal bt aring sediineniary rocks of tlie Goncl- 
wana sNstem. Tlje coal measures art' of lower (Bara^ 
kai) and up})er Permian (Ranigaiij) age. In the 
western half of ihc roal Ju ld, the coal-hearing strata 
ontcro}) on tlie surface, hut in the east alluvium and 
hit elites form a superficial covering to these beds. The 
Ajay and Dainodar How nojth and south of this field 
rcspt'ctivcly, and the Jjarakar flows along its western 
border. All these three rivers flow thiough wide .land¬ 
filled channels, and hence their beds provide? large? cjuaii- 
lities f)! sand for the sand-slf)wing f)f coal workings, thus 
eliminating the danger of land-subsidence in the 
neighbourhood of an e\hauste?d mine*. The innuiuer- 
aljl<‘ tanks witli which this aiea is dotted, mark the sites 
nf abandoned ejuairy workings. The ceuil measures 
between the Barakar, Ajay and Damodar rivers cover 
an area e)f 424 sejiiare miles, and include the Ramiiagar, 
Ihshergarb, Salanjmr, Asansol, Gourangdi, Churulia. 
(diaranpur, Kalipahari, Raniganj, i'a}>asi, Kendiia, 
UkJira and Kajora colliery areas. There? are at present 
some 2M mines oAvned by 181 companies. Most of 
these’ coneerns are* too small to ine'chanise tbc?ir mines, 
and resort to Avasiediil method of eoal extraction. 

I'lie width of this fie Id, mi'asured from north to south, 
varies from about 12 miles in the? west to about 19 miles 
in the ('ast, and the length from the Barakar eastward 
is a little oveT 27 miles. The total output of coal of 
all grade's during the years 1815-1947 is of the order of 
200 million tons. Aecording to the estimates of E. R. 
Gee? the total reserves of metalhirgical coal of all kinds 
amount to 82 million and 2.50 million tons wdthin 

depths of 1,000 and 2.000 feet respectively, and the re*- 
sources of superior ejiiality non-nictallurgiral coal 

amount to 9(>,S million, and 1,570 million ions within 

depths of 1.000 and 2,000 feet rcspe^ctively. The re- 
sources of inferior cjuality coals are believed to be uii- 
liniiteel in so far as the coal-mining industry is 

concerned. 

Sedimentary iron ores associated with shales also occur 
in this rc'gion, covering an area of alxnii 44 square miles 
he?twecn the Barakar and Ajay rivers. The ores are in 
the* form of hands of clay-ironstonc. In 1913 roughly 
7,000 tons of iron ore clratvn from the Ironstone Shales 
were used annually in the furnaces at Kulti. Since 
1911 (day ironstones arc? seldom utili7t?d in the blast 
furnaces. That the iron ores of Bengal arc lying idle 
will he? cvidcni from the following estimate made by 
David Smith in 1856 in the eastern part of Raniganj 
coal-field : “the deposits of this portion of the coalfield 
would yield 6,400,000 tons of ore per square mile.” The 
site of the original shaft near Barul has been marked 
on tlie map. 


Ht?matitic clay-ironstones and ferruginous latrritic 
iron ores also occur in the eastern part of tlie fit'ld. 
BJanford also mentions (he presence of ‘very rich 
depo.sits of magnetic iron ore associ.ited with inelamor- 
phic (juartzile just beyond the south boundary of the 
field, near the village of Tituri, about 2 miles west of 
Bcharinaili llilP. 

This area is also rich in fire? and other clays. The 
prineipal deposits of fire clays occur in vicinities 
ol the? Kudia nala, Damagaria, Radhahallavpiir, 
Shyamdi-Pahargrira. Ramdhora-Kautaj)ahari. and 
Gar Dhcino-Churlia. Tht?sc are? used ext(?nsively in 
the" manufacture of fire-bricks at Raniganj. Carbonaceous 
clays occur north-cast of Raniganj near Ronei, and 
lighi-colourc'd days at Durgapur, and there arc 
extensive* deposits of agrillaceous alluvium throiigh- 
<mi the field. T hesedays liav(‘ given rise to a 
thriving brick, tile and stoneware pijie industry 
at Raniganj. Kulti and Durgaj>iir. 'Hie coal-fields also 
(ontain dolomitic limestone near Ramlalpur, and tuf- 
aexoiis ami kankar depoits, which could be used as a flux 
in the manufacture? of iron. Tlierc are also building 
stones (the massive sandstones of the Barakar measures), 
and road metal (doleritic dykes). 

The pre?st?ncc of coal, iron ores and limestones led to 
the establishment of tlie first iron-works on modern lines 
at Kulti. Subsecjucntly iron-works have been started 
at Hirapur and Burn pur Iron-Works of the? 

vStcel Corporation e>f Bengal) near Asansof. ^ The first 
two iron-wwks are under the management of the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company. The coal-field area generates 
enough electricity, mainly at Jamuria and Radhanagar 
near Dishergarh, to supply j)Ower in hulk to the coal¬ 
fields and various industrial concerns wliirh have sprung 
up in this area. Asansol is the biggest town in this 
region. It lias taken the place of Raniganj as the 
principal centre of the coal trade. Asansol also has the 
large.si locomotive workshop in the world and there are 
large railway workshops at Ondal. Recently, alum¬ 
inium extraction from bauxites has started north of 
Raniganj at J. K. Nagar (Anupnagar). Raniganj has 
also one paper mill, one large chemical works and a glass 
factory. There are also engineering works at Kulti, Sita- 
rampur, Asansol, Charanpur and Raniganj. Sitarampur 
and Raniganj have several oil mills. Burn 8c Company 
have recently started their lime-works at Ondal. There is 
so far only one gas works, at Burnpiir. This area is inter¬ 
sected by a nehvork of roads and railways. Tht? water¬ 
ways need considerable development for the trausposta¬ 
tion of a bulky material like coal cheaply to other parts 
of India. In planning and development schemes for 
West Bengal this region should be given the first 
priority. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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HIGH SCHCXJLS 

Map 78 


Apart from some well kjiown and old c.stablished MigI) 
Schools, a i^j eai deal of I Ik* secondary education of 
Bengal is still confined lo small unaided private schools. 
Most of lliese schools arc, however, recognised hv the 
L'niversity of (lalcutla permanently or provisionally so 
that they can prepare ho\s and girls for (he Mairicida- 
lion Examination of the Ihiiversity. Some* MO,000 can¬ 
didates apeared tliis year (10*18) at the Matriculation 
ExaTnination from W^esi Bengal, and another 35,000 
from East Bengal. 1 he distrihnlional map shows that 
High Schools are also located in rural areas, making 
secondary education accessible to children living in 
villages. "I he great(‘sr concentration of High Schools, 
however, is loniul in and around Calrntta. According 
to the list pnhiisheci by the G»)vcrnment of Bengil in 
101*1 there were 120 High Scliools in the city of (Calcutta, 
31 of which received aid from the GovcTiimeru. 


In the pre.sent province of Ea.st Rtmgal there weie 
082 High Schools in that year (1944). Of lliese. 612 
(aided—.337 ; unaided—305) could be accurately located 
on the ma|j. The greatest concentration in East Bengal 
occurs in the Dacca Barisal area. There are areas on 
the outcT fringe wlu‘re very few high schools exist. 

In West Bengal the schools are still le.ss evenly dis¬ 
tributed. Besides the (lalcutia area, the Bhagiraihi 
and Damodar \ alleys have some ctnicentraiion of High 
Schools. There is a considerable dearth of .schools in 
the Western and Northern parts of the province. The 
location of schools in West Bengal, as shown on the map 
is based on returns furnished by individual schools to 
the University of Calcutta after the ]}arlition of Bengal. 
The number of schools outside Calciuta was 560 (1948). 
Of these 444 (aidt^d—196; unaided—248) could be 
accurately located on the map. 


MANUFACl’URING INDUSTRIES 
{Contiyiur.d from page 8S) 

17 rice mills in the town, and another 47 in the district. 
I'hc tea and sugar industries employ labour only in 
certain months of the year. In CJhiitagong there are 
15 tea factories, the remaining 277 are to be found in 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. Of the 7 imporrani 
factories manufacturing sugar in Bengal by the vacuum 
process, as many as 5 are situated in East Bengal. The 
largest of them, with a daily crushing capacity of 1,200 
tons or over, arc to be found at Darsana (Kusluia) and 
Ch)j)alpur (Rajshahi). 

The railway workshops in Bengal manufacture many 
types of machinery, machine parts, and machine tools. 
Engineering firms (general and electrical) also manu¬ 
facture certain types of machine and machine tools. In 
East Bengal there are 10 important railway workshops 


as against 23 in West Bengal. The number of general 
engineering firms in East Bengal is about 20, and the 
corresponding number in West Bengal, 260. 

RURAL TRADE CENTRES 
The sale of local produce and the purchase of daily 
necessities take place at rural trade centres (locally called 
*hats*) which arc ordinarily held once a week, but may 
in the more thickly populated areas be held twice a 
week. The attendance at these trade centres range 
from fifty to several thousands. From the map it 
appears that the number of such hats is greater in East 
than in West Bengal. In general, the villages away 
from railroads are linked together by a chain of local 
trade centres. 
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MALARIA. OTHER DISEASES AND STARVATION 

Map 79 


I’hc Bhor Committee appointed by the Government of 
India in 1943 to survey the state of the public health 
in India reported 'Indians death rates for the commu¬ 
nity as a whole and for infants rank high in comparison 
with the corresponding rates of most f)f the other coun¬ 
tries/ What is true of India as a whole is more true 
of Bengal. There, as elsewhere in India, ‘the low state 
of the public health is reflected in the^ wide prevalence 
of disease and the conseejuent high rates of mortality in 
the community as a whole, and in particular reproduc¬ 
tive age period.* In an abnormal year like 1943, mil¬ 
lions died of hunger and as victims of diseases. This 
map is based on figures furnished by the then Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal for the information of the members of 
tne Legislative Assembly. The total number of deaths 
amounted to 18,60,295 in 1943. Deaths in East Bengal 
were more than twice the number in W(*st Bengal. The 
map shows that the inhabitants of the densely populat(‘d 
parts were the worst sufferers. Ehey were the people 
who lived at the subsistence level, and could not with¬ 
stand the onset of the famine and its accompanying 
diseases, malaria and cholera. 

The number of deaths compared to the population 
was the low'est in Malda and Dinajpur districts (13 per 
1,000 population in the former, and 22, in the latter 
district). In West Bengal this number was the highest 


in Birbhum and Bankura districts (39 per 1,000 in the 
former, and 31, in the latter). Jalpaiguri had also a 
high proportion (35 per 1,000). In East Bengal the 
number of deaths per 1,000 was the highest in Chitta¬ 
gong district (40 per 1,000), Rangpur and Tippera had 
the second higliest figure (39 per 1,000), Khulna (28 
per 1,000), Jessore (28 per 1,000) had the lowest number 
of deaths compared to total population. 

Malaria 

In Bengal the largest single cause of death is malaria. 
I1ic inset map is based on a map prepared by the 
Malaria Institute of India. It shows that there are well- 
defined regions of malaria endemicities in the province. 
'I1ie hyper-endemic areas with a spleen rale over 60 
j>cr cent comprise the 7'arai in Jalpaiguri district, the 
damp valU‘ys in Tripura Slate and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracis, and the waterlogged areas of Nadia and Jessore, 
including adjoining portions of the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts. The areas of low endemicity witli a spleen rate 
under lO per cent include th()S(* regions in East Bengal 
which are drained and Hooded by the living rivers of 
Bengal. 'Ehe n!St of Bengal is moderately to highly 
endemic in character, the intensity of the fever 
depending on local conditions. 


THE DAMODAR VALLEY 

Map 77 


{Conlimicd froffi pajrc .9/) 

This raajj of the? Damodar Valley is based on the 
7()-niiIc Powder Map of India, first edition 1947. It .shf)ws 
not only the whole of the Raniganj coalfieUl, but also 
the adjoining Gondwana coalfieids in the province of 
Bihar. I he ma}> also shows the j)ower stations bigger 
than 1,000 K.W., existing and projected before 

September, 1946. One of the greatest experiments in 
socio-economic planning is being staged at the moment 
in this valley by the Damodar Valley Corporation, 
set up by the Central Government of India. The pro¬ 
vincial governments of West Bengal and Bihar are also 


financing the scheme. Like the T.V.A, of the United 
States the D.V.C. of India is actively engaged in utilising 
fully the water resources of the valley, so that soil 
erosion and devastating floods could be prevented, a 
navigation channel ihrougli the coalfields could be 
opened up, cheap power could be generated, water for 
fljjlc irrigation could be jirovidcd, and afforestation could 
started. It may be interesting to compare this map 
with a new map of the developed Damodar Valley after 
the completion of the Damodar valley project. 


POWER STATIONS^_ .. . 

1. Sibpore; 2. Kalipahari; 3. Bengal Paper Mills (Raniganj) ; 4. Refractory & Ceramic Factory (Raniganj) ; 5. Anupnagar (J. K. 

Dishcrgarh; 7. Kulti; 8. Victoria Colliery; 9. Kumardhubi; 10. Chasnala; 11. Kendwadih; 12. Hurriladih; 13. Jamadoba; 
14. Bhowra; 15. Loyabad; 16. Jitpur; 17. Mahuda; 18. Kargali; 19, 20 & 21. Konar (Hydro-Electric Projected); 22. Ramgarh; 
23. Bhurkunda. 
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ROADS. RAILWAYS. WATERWAYS AND TOWNS 

Map 80 


The folder map shows the cultural landscape of Bengal. 
The system of communication has been one of the 
weakest points in the economic organisation of the pro- 
vincc. 'Fhe partition of Bengal has made the problem 
still more dilliciill to solve, as seldom does the new 
frontier line run along a coininiinicaiion divide. 

The longest and |)crha]>s the busiest railway line in 
Bengal, wJiith e.\tends from Calcutta to Siligun, has 
now been cut into three .sections, the first and the last 
sections including tin* two terminals lying in Wi‘st 
Bengal, and the major portion, in East Bengal. The 
most important transverse line in th<‘ north, which runs 
through Parvalipur, and the two other short transverse 
lines elsewhere, have been likewise affected. In the 
northern part of Bengal several longitudinal highways 
like the Malda and IVfurshidahad roads have now to 
cross the international boundary at several points. 
DinajfHir has, therefore, lost to a certain extent its 
importance as a nodal town. South of the Padma the 
boundary line also cuts acro.ss several important tran¬ 
sverse roads. Of these, the Jessore road is the most 
important. 

The inland waterways (mainly the Gangc.s-Padma 
and the C^anal routes between Calcutta and Barisal). 
carrying agricultural products from rural east to indus¬ 
trial west, and coal and manuafciured goods in a revcr.se 
direction, will now have to ojKTatc under newly created 
handicaps. 

According to the Comprehensive Report on the Road 
Development of Bengal (19,S8) tlicre were I9„i()3 miles 
of roads, and 3.342 miles of railroads in undivided 
Bengal. They were distributed in the two parts as 
follows: 

Railroads Roads 

West Bengal .. 1,900 miles 8..5I2 miles 

East Bengal ., 1,442 „ 10,791 „ 

Roads 

In Bengal as elsewhere the natural landscape has 
considerably influenced the density of the road net. It 
is definitely longer in West Bengal than in East Bengal, 
as shown on the map. The western part of the West 
Bengal has a moderate relief, providing favourable con¬ 
ditions for road development. It is unfortunate that 


many of the important ancient highways like the old 
Rangpur road in the north, and tht*. Burdwan road in 
the south hav(‘ heeji allowed to decay. The (irand 
Trunk Road is by far the most important highway con¬ 
necting Calcutta will) its productive hinterland. Since 
the gn^ater pan of East Bengal is in extreme physio¬ 
graphic youth, the drainage is imperfect, and during 
the rainy season much of th(? country go(?s under water, 
and become iin];)assahk* except by boat. That is why 
rural East Bengal lacks good hard-surfaced roads. In 
the eastern bonier of the province, how(‘ver, the country 
is undulating and is served by good highways like the* 
Dacca-Chittagong Trunk Road. Several hardsurfared 
roads were built during the war years for strategic 
reasons. 

Raihvays 

Bengal docs not have a dense railway network^, com¬ 
parable to those* of the progressing countries of Euro])e 
and North America. The railways, though inadecpiate, 
are partly responsible for the decay of important high¬ 
ways and watc’rways of the province. The line's, wher¬ 
ever feasible, follow the ancient highways, and could 
easily compete with them, because of the ab.sence of 
motor transportation on most of these? roads. The 
earliest railroad in Bengal was built in 18.^)4 from 
C^alcutta to Hooghly along the left bank of the Gangers 
(the Hooghly), and was extended to Raniganj one year 
later in response to the demand for coal. Railroad 
developnu'ut in this part of Bengal did not begin in 
earnest until 1879, wltcn the managemc^ni of the rail¬ 
ways was entrusted by tlic- then Government to a newly 
formed railway company—the East Indian Railway. 
The densc?r portions c^f the railroad net are in the 
neighbourJiood of Calcutta. The .south-western part of 
West Bengal is served by the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
which connects Calcutta with Sotuh and Central India. 
East of Calcutta runs the East Bengal Railway, wliich 
before partition was known as the Bengal Assam Rail¬ 
way. It taps the agricultural regions of north and cast. 
In this part of tlie province the first railroad started 
functioning in 1862 betwt?en C'alcutia and Knshtia, the 
latter terminal then standing on the right bank of the 
Padma. 71ic idea of building a railway bridge over 
the Padma at Kushtia w^as abandoned with the shifting 



of the river, and hence the line could not be extended 
to Dacca. In 1871 the line was, however, extended to 
Goaliindo. which j^radually developed into an import¬ 
ant terminal for river steamers. Two other lines, 
C'alcutta to C^annin*^, and Calcutta to Diamond Harbour 
then apj)eared in answer to a demand for shifting the 
harbours from Calcntlta to some better sites. The rail¬ 
road construct ion was undertaktn in North Bengal as a 
result ol the terrible famine that devastated the country 
side during 1875-77. It was felt that a rapid transport 
of food grains was ne((*ssary in order to supply food 
to the faminc'-stricken population. In 1884 the longi¬ 
tudinal line (metre gauge?) between Sara and Siliguri. 
and the short transverse' line* (metre gauge) between 
Kaunia and Dinajpiir via Parvatipur began to function. 
The metre gauge railway betweem Sara and Siliguri 
was converted into n broad gauge much later, and in 
1915 a railway bridge was cemstructe^d at an enormous 
cost over the Padnia lU'ar Paksey (the Mardingc bridge) 
to avoid the delay in transhipment. 

"1 he railway nets end abruptly eastward in front of 
the broad rivers—the Brahmaputra (the modern 
Januina), the Ganges (the Padma) and the Meghna. 
East of this barrier run several metre gauge lines, form¬ 
ing a separate* railway net. TJic first line* of the nct- 
wot'k was built between Narayanganj and Mymensingh 
via Dacca, 'rhe heavy cost of construction due to the 
presence of innumerable wide rivers, and the lack of 
coal arc real handicaps to railway development in East 
Bengal. \ . 

Waterways 

In a deltaic country like Bengal rivi^rs and canals 
constitute magnificient systems of inland water trans^ 
porialion. East Beuigal is dclinitely better situated in 
this respect than West Bengal. Navigation on the 
three big rivers of East B(.*ngal—the Padma (Ganges), 
the Brahmaputra (rhe Jamuiia) and the Meghna was 
developed in early iim(?s. "I'o-day, these rivers arc open 
to steamer traffic at all seasons of the year, and thus 
help in the cheap transport of bulky agricultural pro¬ 
ducts from growing ar(!as to consuming centres. The 
steamer service between Barisal and Chittagong via 
Bhola and islands of Hatia and Sandwij) is one of the 
c:heapcst routes for the transport of goods. Ocean liners 
make a regular call at Chittagong. 

The West Bengal rivers used to carry a considerable 
trade in the past, but the channels have deteriorated to 
such an extent that most of them are useless to-day as 
navigable rivers. The H(x>glily channel has, however, 
been kept t)pcn for ocean liners as far as the Garden 
Reach, a suburb of Calcutta. There was a time when 


ocean vessels could go as far as Hooghly and Chinsurah 
towns. On the maf> are shown three important: water¬ 
ways coniicrting (Calcutta with East Bengal cagricultural 
plains. Of these, llit* circular and Eastern canal is 1,127 
miles long, one ol the longest inland waterways of the 
world. 

T owns 

'I'he distribution of runctional towns has been indi¬ 
cated on the same map. Some of the finu tional villages, 
which may develop one day into towns have also been 
inchulf'd. Frontier xillages along the present inter¬ 
national boundary have also lue'n loeaied on the map. 
The two sea j>orts of Bengal—^Calcutta in West Bengal 
and Cliittagong in East Bc'ngal, have adefjuate contacts 
witli their rich and extensive hinterlands, and, therefore, 
share not only sea trade hut lail and liver uaffic as well. 
Calcutta has many other fiinctions. It owes its present 
jirosperiiy to trade and commerce, which are the domin¬ 
ant economic activities. It is also an inclustiial city, 
and ont‘ of th(' most imjjortant c'ultural (cntres of 
Bengal. Dacca was tlie second largest city of uitdividcd 
Bengal. It also combines many finuiiotis, and now that 
it has beccjiTK? the capital of Eastern Pakistan, its growth 
is expec ted to be rapid. Tlu second hugest c ity <»J \V^*st 
Bengal is Bhatpara whicli is highly industriali/ed. 'The 
other industrial towns are mainly located along a narrow 
longitnclinal belt following tlx* Hooghly river between 
Tribeni and Buclgt'-Bndge. 'Fhesc may apjxxir to be 
satellite towns of CahiiUa, bin, in reality, some of thc*m, 
csjiecially in the northern portion of tlu? belt were iti 
existence long before tlu* city of Calcutta was founded. 
The mining towns have spiang up in the: Raniganj coal 
mining area of West B(‘ngal. 'Fhey have iiidiistri(\s as 
well. Most of tlie important river jx>rts are located 
in East Bengal. Narayanganj on the T.akhya river is 
}>crliaps the busiest river port of Bengal. It is a focus 
of imjiortant waterways and is also rapidly developing 
into a large industrial centre. The second largest river 
port is .Sirajganj, which stands on tlu* right Irank of the 
Brahmaputra (the Jainuna). Khulna, Barisal and 
Ciiandpur arc the other important foci of waterways in 
East Bengal. Most erf tlie railway towms arc on the 
main railway line from Calcutta to Siliguri. They 
c’ontain either railway workships: Kaiichrapara and 
Saidpur, or, arc important railway junctions—Parvati¬ 
pur and Ranaghat. Most of the district and sub- 
divisional headquarters are also commercial towns, and 
some of them like Cliandpin and Sirajganj are impoit- 
ant river ports as well. Such towns have been .shown 
on the map by combining the two symbols of their 
dominant economic activities. 
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[A/v?/ of Police-Stations 


BURDWAN 

Asansol 

1. Salanpur. 

2. Kulti. 

Itarabani. 

4. Asansol. 

5. Jamnria. 

6. Kaniganj. 

7. Ondal. 

8. Karidpur. 

9. Kaksa. 

Sadar 

10. Ausgram. 

11. Bhatar. 

12. Cialsi. 

12. Bunlwan. 

14. Meniari. 

15. Khymiaphdsh. 

16. Raiiia. 

17. Jamalpiir (Moyna). 
Kafiua 

18. Ketugrani. 

19. Mongrdko^. 

20. Katwii. 

Kalna 

21. Me Hites war. 

22. riirbasthali. 

23. Kalna. 

BIRBHUM 

Rampurliat 

1. Muraroi. 

2. Nalhati. 

3. Rampurliat. 

4. Mayureswar. 

Sadar 

5. Muhammad Bazar. 

6. Kajnajfar. 

7. Suri. 

8. Sainthia. 

9. Lablipur. 

10. Khoyrasole. 

11. Dubrajpur. 

12. Illamliazar. 

13. Bolpur. 

14. Naiioor. 

BANKURA 

Sadar 

1. Sallora. 

2. Mejhia. 

3. Ciialna. 

4. Gungajalghati. 

5. Bor j ora. 

6. Banknra 

7. Indpur. 

8. Onda. 

9. Khatra. 

10. Taldangra. 

11. Simlapal 

12. Ranibandh. 

13. Raipur. 


APPENDIX 

(Thanas) arranged under subdivisions of each 

WEST BENGAL 


Bishnupur 

14. Soiiamuklii. 

15. Bishnupur. 

16. Patrasair. 

17. J oypur. 

18. 1 1 Idas. 

19. Kotalpur. 

.MfDNAPORE 

Jhargram 

1. B inpur. 

2. JarnlKHii. 

3. Jhargram. 

4. Gopiballavpur. 

5. Nayagram. 

Sadar 

6. Garhbeta. 

7. Salbani. 

8. Ke.shpur. 

9. Midnapore. 

10. Debra. 

11. Kharagpur Towm. 

12. Kharagpur. 

13. Pingla. 

14. Keshiary. 

15. Narayangarli. 

16. Sabang. 

17. Dantan. 

18. Mohanpur. 

Ghatal 

19. Chandrakona. 

20. Ghatal. 

21. Daspur. 

Tamluk 

22. Panskura. 

23. Tamluk. 

24. Moyna. 

25. Mahishadal. 

26. Sutahata. 

27. Nandigram. 

Contai 

28. i’atashpur. 

29. Bhagwanpur. 

30. Egra. 

31. Khejri. 

32. Contai. 

33. Ratnnagar. 

HOOGHLY 

Aramhayh 

1. Gughat. 

2. Arambagh. 

3. Pursoora. 

4. Kbanakul. 

Sadar 


5. Pandua. 

6. Balagarh. 

7. Dhaniakhali. 

8. Polba. 

9. Magra. 

10. CluMvim. 


district. See Map ^ for their location] 


Scram pore. 

11. Tarakeswar. 

12. Jangipara. 

13. llaripal. 

14. Singur. 

15. Chanditala. 

16. Bhadre.swar. 

17. Seram pore. 

18. Uttarpara. 

HOWRAH 

Uluheria 

1. Anita. 

2. Bagnan. 

3. Uluberia. 

4. Bowria. 

5. Shyanipur. 
Sadar 

6. jagatballavpur. 

7. Domejur. 

8. Bally. 

9. Panchla. 

10. Sank rail. 

11. Jagacha. 

12. Howrdi City. 

24.PAR(;ANAS 

Barrackporc 

1. Bijpur. 

2. Naihati. 

3. Jagutdal. 

4. Noaiiara. 

5. Barrackpore. 

6. Titagarh. 

7. Khaniah. 

8. Baranagar. 

9. Dum Dum. 
(Aliporc) 

Sadar 

10. Metiabruz. 

11. Maheshtola. 

12. Behala. 

13. Tollyguiige. 

14. Budge-Budge. 

15. Bishnupur. 

16. Sonarpore. 

17. B hangar. 

18. Baruipur. 

19. Jayatiagar. 

20. Canning. 

Barasat 

21. Amdanga. 

22. Habra. 

23. Barasat 

24. Deganga. 

25. Rajarhat. 

Basirhat 

26. Sarupnagar. 

27. Baduria. 

28. Basirhat. 

29. Haroa. 

30. Sandeshkhali. 

31. Hasnabad. 
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Diamond Harbour 

32. Falta. 

33. Magrahat. 

34. Diamond Harbour. 

35. Kulpi. 

36. Mathurapur. 

37. Kakdwip. 

38. Sagar. 

NADIA (NABADWIP) 

Me her pur 

7. Karimpur. 

9. Tdiatta. 

Chuadanga 
14. Kn.shnaganj. 

Sadar 

16. Kaligaiij. 

17. Nakasipara. 

18. Chapra, 

19. Nabadwip. 

20. Krislinafar. 

Ranaghat 

21. Hanskhali. 

22. Santipur. 

23. Ranaghat. 

2A. Chakdaii. 

25. liaringbata. 

Hakgavn (now in Barasat subdivision 
24-Parganas.) 

7. Boiigaon. 

9. Gaigliata. 


MURSHIDABAT) 
Jangipur 

1. (a) Farakkji. 

1. (6) Sainscrganj. 

2. Suti. 

3. Kaghuiiathganj. 

4. Sagardighi. 


Lalbagh 

5. f-algola. 

6. Nabagram. 

7. Jiagaiij. 

8. Bhagabangola. 

9. Murshidabad. 

10. Raniiiagar, 

Sadar 

11. ffaharanpor Town. 

12. Ifcldangs:— 

13. Hariharpara. 

14. Naoda. 

15. Domkol. 

16. Jalangi. 

Kandi 

17. Kbargram. 

18. Kandi. 

19. Burwan. 

20. Bharatpur. 

WEST DINAJPUR 
Sadar and Balurghat 

11. Raiganj. 

12. Itabar. 

13. Hemtabad. 

14. Kaliaganj. 

15. Kushumo’di. 

16. Banshihari. 

23. Gangaranipur. 

24. Kuniarganj. 

26. Tapan. 

27. Balurghat. 

JALPAIGURI 
Sadar 

5. Raiganj. 

6. Jalpaifuri. 

7. Mai. 

8. Mitiali. 

9. Maynaguri. 

10. Nagrakata. 

11. Dhubguri. 

Part of Daultopur Thana (Nadia.) 


A It pur 

12. Madariliat. 

13. balakcita. 

14. Kakbini. 

15. Alipur Duars. 

16. Kiiinargrani. 


DARJEELING 

Sadar 

1. Pulbazar. 

2. Sukliiapokri. 

3. Darjeeling. 

4. Jorc Bungalow. 

5. Rangli Kaiigliut. 
Kurseong 

6. Mirik. 

7. Kurseong. 
Siliguri 

8. Kboribari. 

9. Siliguri. 

10. Pbausidewa. 
Kalimpnng 

11. Kalimpong. 

12. Gorubatlian. 


MAI.DA 

1. llariscbaadrapur. 

2. Kliarba. 

3. Katua. 

4. (iajole. 

5. Batnangola. 

6. Manikcbak. 

7. English Bam. 

8. Malda. 

9. Habibpur. 
lU. Kaliachak. 


included in West Bengal. 


EAST BENGAL 


KUSIITIA (formerly NADIA) 
Sadar 

1. Daulatpur. 

2. Bhairamara. 

3. Mirpur. 

4. Kushtia. 

5. Kuinarkhali. 

6. Khoksa. 

Mcherpur 

8. Gangani. 

10. Meherpur. 

Chuadanga 

11. Alamdanga. / 

12. Damurliuda. ' ^ 

13. Cbuadanga. 

15. Jibannagar. 

JESSORE 

Jhenida 

1. Harinakundu. 

2. Salkopa. 

3. Jhinaidaha. 

4. Kotchandpur. 

5. Kaliganj. 

Bongaon 

6. Maheshpur^ 

8. Sarsa* 


Sadar 

10. Jastora. 

11. Baglierpara. 

12. Jliikargacha. 

13. Manirampur. 

14. Abhoynagar. 

15. Keshabpur. 

Magura 

16. Sripur. 

17. Magura. 

18. Salikha. 

19. M uhammadpiir. 
Narail 

20. Alfadanga 

21. Lohagara. 

22. Narail. 

23. Kalia. 

KHULNA 

Satkhira 

1. Kalaroa. 

2. ^khira. 

3. Tala. 

4. Debhatta. 

5. Kaliganj. 

6. Asasuni. 

7. Shyamnagar. 
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Sadar 

8. Fullola. 

9. Daulatpur. 

10. 'I'arakhada. 

11. Damuria. 

12. Khulna. 

13. Batiagbata. 

14. I'aikgaclia. 

15. Dacope. 
liagerhat 

16. Mollahat. 

17. I^'akirhat. 

18. Bugerhat. 

19. Kuchua. 

20. Morelganj. 

21. Katiipal. 

22. Sarankhola. 

RAJSHAHl 

Naugaon 

1. Niamatpur. 

2. Mahadebpur. 

3. Badalgachi. 

4. Manda. 

5. Naugaon. 

6. Raninagar. 

7. Atrai. 



Sadar 

8. 1'anor. 

9. ^Mohanpur. 

10. liagmara. 

11. (lodagari. 

12. Paba. 

12. Diirgapiir. 

14. Put Ilia. 

15. lloalia. 

16. Chargliat. 

Nofor 

17. Singra. 

18. Nat or. 

19. GiiriKlaspiir. 

20. Baraigrani. 

21. J.alpur. 

22. Bagalipara. 

DINAJPUR 

Thakurgaon 

1, Atwari. 

2. Baliadaiigi. 

2. 'I'liakurgaon. 

4. Kani.saiikail. 

5. I’irganj. 

6. Birgaijj. 

7. ilaripiir. 

8. Bochaganj. 

9. Ka.slianil. 

10. Khatisania. 

Sadar 

17. Biral. 

18. Dina j par. 

19. Cliinrbandar. 

20. ParbaliiMir. 

21. Nawabganj, 

22. Ghoraghat. 

Balurghat 

25. Idmlbari. 

28. Porslia. 

29. Patiiitala. 

30. Diianioirhat. 


JALPAIGURI 

Sadar 

1. Tclulia. 

2. I’acliagar. 

3. Buda. 

4. iJebiganj. 

17. Patligram. 

RANGPUR 

Nilphamari 

1. Domar. 

2. Diinla. 

3. Niiphainari. 

4. Jaldliaka. 

5. isiidiiur. 

6. Kishoreganj. 

Sadar 

7. Ilatibandha. 

8. Gangachara. 

9. Ranrpur (Kotwali). 

10. Kaliganj. 

11. Kaunia. 

12. Pirgacha. 

13. Mitapokhar. 

14. Pirganj. 

15. Badarganj. 


Kurigaon 

16. Bhurangamari. 

17. Nagesliwari. 

18. Piilbari. 

19. I.aImonirlial. 

20. Kurigaon. 

21. Ulipur. 

22. Ciiilmiiri. 

23. Rahumari. 
Gaibandha 

24. Sundargaiij. 

25. SadulJapur. 

26. Gailiandlia. 

27. Pala.shbari. 

28. Gobindganj. 

29. Shaghata. 

30. Fulchuri. 

BOCiRA 

1. Panchbibi. 

2. Joypurhat. 

3. Kbctlal. 

4. .Sibganj. 

5. Adamdighi. 

6. Dupchaiicliia. 

7. Kahalu. 

8. Bogra. 

9. Gablali. 

10. .Sbariakandi. 

11. Namtigrani. 

12. Slicrpur. 

13. Dliuiiot. 

PABNA 

Sirajgani 

1. Ivazipur. 

2. I'aras. 

3. Raygaiij. 

4. Sirajgaijj. 

5. lllapara. 

(k Kaniarkliaiida. 
7. Helkuclii. 

8. Shazadpur. 

9. Chauhali. 

Sadar 

10. Chatmohar. 

11. F'aridpur. 

12. Sara. 

13. Atgharia. 

14. Pabna. 

15. Santhia. 

16. .Sujanagar. 

17 . IRtu. 

MAfJ)A 

11. Bliolahut. 

12. Gomstapur. * 

13. Sibganj. 

14. Nachole. 

15. Nawabganj. 

DACCA 

Sadar 

1. Sripur. 

2. Kapasia. 

3. Kaliakoir. 

4. Dliamrai. 

5. Sabhar. 

6. Joydcbpur. 

7. Kaliganj. 

8. Tezgaon. 

9. Dacca City* 

10. Keraniganj. 

11. Nawabganj. 

12. Dollar. 


Narayanganj. 

13. Alonohardi. 

14. Sibpur. 

15. Raipiira. 

16. Narsingdi. 

17. Riipgaiij. 

18. Arai bazar. 

19. Baidyabazar. 

20. N arayangan j 

21. Katulla. 

unshignnj. 

22. Scrajdikhan. 

23. Srinagar. 

24. Lobajaiig. 

25. Tangibari. 

26. Munsbiganj. 

Manikganj 

27. Daulatpur. 

28. .Saturia. 

29. Sibalay. 

30. (jhinr. 

31. I lariranipiir. 

32. Manikganj. 

33. Siiigair. 


MYMJCNSINGH 
Jamal pur 

1. Dcwangaiij. 

2. Sribnrdi. 

3. Nalilabari. 

4. Lslainiair. 

5. Shcr)>ur. 

6. Nokia. 

7. *\1adargaiii. 
S. Mclaiidaba. 
9. Jamal pur. 

10. Sarisbabari. 

Tangail 

11. Madhtipur. 

12. (jopalpLir. 

13. (ibatail. 

14. Kalibati. 

15. Tangail. 

16. Basuil. 

17. Nagarpur. 

18. Mirzapiir. 

Sadar 

19. llaliuigliat. 

20. Pbiilpur. 

21. Muklagacba. 

22. Mymcnsingh. 

23. Iswarganj. 

24. Pbulbaria. 

25. Tri.sal. 

26. Nandail. 

27. Bbaluka. 

28. Gaffargaon. 

Netrakona 

29. Durgapur. 

30. Kalmakunda. 

31. Purbadhala. 

32. Netrakona. 

33. Barhatta. 

34. Atpara. 

35. Mohanganj. 

36. Kendua. 

37. Madan. 

38. Kltaliajuri. 
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Kishoreganj 

39. TaraiK 

40. Una. 

41. H«»ssaiiipur. 

42. Kishoreganj. 

43. Karimgaii j. 

44. Pakundia. 

45. Kathiacli. 

46. Nikli. 

47. A.stagram. 

48. Bajitpur. 

49. Kiiliarchar. 

50. Bliairabhazar. 

I'ARIDPUR 

(ioaluiuio 

1. I’angsa. 

2. Baliakandi. 

3. (aoalunclo. 

4. (joahiiuk) Gliat, 

Sadar 

5. Faridpnr. 

6. Char Bhadra san. 

7. Bhusna (Boahiiari). 

8. Nagarkanda. 

9. Sadarpnr. 

10. Bhanga. 

Gopalganj 

11. Maksudpur. 

12. Kastiani. 

13. (jopalgauj. 

14. Kotalipara. 

Mndaripnr 

15. Sibchar. 

16. Janjira. 

17. Kajair. 

18. Madaripur. 

19. 1'along. 

20. Naria. 

21. Kalkini. 

22. Bhedarganj. 

23. Gosairhal. 

BAKARGANJ 

Sadar 

1. Gauriiadi. 

2. L'zirpur. 

3. Mtiladi. 

4. Hizia. 

5. Babuganj. 

6. Mvhciidigaiij. 

7. Jhalakati. 

8. Bariid 

9. Rajapur. 

10. Nalchiti. 

11. Bakarganj. 

Dahshinshahabaspur {Bhola) 

12. Bhola. 

13. Daulatkhan. 

14. Baranadi. 

15. Lalmohan. 

16. Tazumaddin. 

Patuakhali 

17. Betagi. 

18. Mirzaganj. 

19. Patuakhali. 

20. Bauphal. 

21. Barguna. 

22. Amtoli. 

23 . (jralachipa. 

24. Kalapara. 

N.B. I Part 


Pirojpur 

25. Nazirpur. 

26. Banaripara. 

27. Swarupkati. 

28. Kowkhali. 

29. Pirojpur. 

30. Hhaiidaria. 

31. Kalhalia. 

32. Mathbaria. 

33. Banina. 

34. I'atharghata. 

TIPPHRA 

Brahmanbaria 

1. Nasirnagar. 

2. .Sarail. 

3. Brahmanbaria. 

4. Nabinagar. 

5. Kasba. 

6. Bancharanipur. 

Sadar 

7. Ilonina. 

8. Muradnagar. 

9. Daudkandi. 

10. Dcbidaur. 

11. (u) Chandina. 

11. Barura. 

12. Burichaiig. 

13. Comilla. 

14. l-aksain. 

15. Chaiidagrain. 

Chandpar 

16. Matlahhazar. 

17. Kachua. 

18. Hajiganj. 

19. Paridganj. 

20. Chandpur. 

NOAKHALI 

Sadar 

1. Raipur. 

2. Kamganj. 

3. J .akslmiipur. 

4. Begainganj. 

5. Scnbagh. 

6. Sndharam. 

7. NoaklisU. 

8. C\jnnpaiiygaiij. 

9. Ramgali. 

10. Halya. 

11. Sandwip. 

Fern 

12. Pashuram. 

13. Chhagaliiaya. 

14. Feni. 

15. Sonagazi. 

CIHTT.\GONG 

Sadar 

1. Mirsarai. 

2. Fatikchari. 

3. Sitakuud. 

4. Ilathazari. 

5. Raojan. 

6. Kangania. 

7. Double M(Kirings. 

8. Ckittafonf. 

9. Pachalai.s. 

10. Boalkhali. 

11. Patiya. 

12. Aiiwara, 

13. Banskhali. 

14. Satkania. 

Balurghat tliana (Dina j pur) included in 


Cox's Bazar 

15. Kutulxlia. 

16. Chakaria. 

17. Mahc.skhali. 

18. C.t>x’s Bazar. 

19. Raniu. 

20. likhia. 

21. Tckriaf. 


CHITTAGOxNG HILL TRACTS 
Ramtjarh 

1. Ramgarh. 

2. Mahalc.hari. 

Kangamali {Sadar) 

3. Digliinala. 

4. Harkal. 

5. I -angadii. 

(). Ranfamati. 

7. C3iandraghho!ia. 

8. Banderban. 

9. Ruma. 

10. Latna. 

11. Nakhyongi.liarL 

SYLIIET 
Norih Syllii't 

1. Gt »wainghat. 

2. Jainliapiir. 

3. Kanairghat. 

3. (y\ ) Kariniganj 

4 . Sylket 

5. Biswanalh. 

6. Balagatij. 

7. (jolabganj. 

8. Fciichuganj, 

Kariniganj 

9. Bcaiii Bazar. 

10. Barlekha. 

South SyUict 

11. Maulvibazar. 

12. .Sriniangal. 

13. Kamalganj. 

14. Rajnagar. 

15. Kulaura. 


Simamgani 

16. Dharniapaslia. 

17. Tahirpur. 

18. Saclina. 

19. Siinaniganj. 

20. Chatak. 

21. Dirai. 

22. Jagannathpur. 

23. Sulla. 

Habiyanj 

24. Ajniiriganj. 

25. Baniyarhuiig. 

26. Nabiganj. 

27. 1.akhai. 

28. Habiganj. 

29. Bahuhal. 

30. Madhabpur. 

31. Chunarighat. 

Ea.st Bengal]. 
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